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THE UNITARIAN CAMPAIGN 


ERNEST G. ADAMS 


Chairman Unitarian Campaign Committee 


HE UNITARIAN CAMPAIGN is entirely for the purpose of advancing the 
alee: of Unitarian Christianity. We are determined that in this campaign the 

American people shall become acquainted with the meaning of Unitarianism. 
We are determined to confront and to challenge spiritual autocracy and silly super- 
stition, wherever they exist, with the principles of our rational faith. 

Unitarian Christianity finds its chief inspirations in the life and teachings of 
Jesus. We propose to proclaim as our ideals and spiritual inspirations the principles 
upon which he laid his emphasis: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. There is none other commandment greater than these.” 

God’s Fatherhood and Man’s Brotherhood are the fundamental principles of all 
practical religiousness. Whatever is more than these are matters of individual opinion 
and inspiration. Whatever is more than these, if made a creedal test, is likely to 
breed intolerance and antagonism. These principles, however, are fundamental and 
universal. They are the incentives of the Christian spirit, and our civilization 
has got to be controlled by the Christian spirit and not by the domination of 
Christian dogmas. 


Unitarian Christianity is a Christianity of life. It is a workable, livable, and uni- 


versally applicable Christianity. The country needs it more than it needs anything else, 
and we propose to tell the country about it and to rally the American people to it. 

Unitarians are glad to help all good causes under the sun, but the best cause 
under the sun is our Unitarian Cause, and now is the time to concentrate our love 
and loyalty in support of it. 

Unitarians,—let us put our hearts.and minds into this campaign. Let us carry 
it on in a big way and aim at big results. Every man, woman, and child is to 
be enlisted. We are all to be counted. We are all to stand up for the faith 
that is in us. We are all to give in order that the faith we love may accomplish 
in the world what God expects of it through us. 

That means that we must give our utmost. 
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Go On Together! 


O THE ATTENTION of our multitude of 
| friends and co-workers, whom we greet in an 
Anniversary Week of peculiar potency, we 
would bring two important facts. First, we are in 
the most wonderful spiritual revival-in the history 
of our denomination. We have entered into a new 
era of religious ardor. We are eating the bread 
of life. We are drinking the water of life. We 
are living souls becoming quickening spirits. That 
is the stupendous gain which has been accumulat- 
ing during the whole twelvemonth. 

“There is a spirit in man,” we have been saying 
in the words of a mighty one of Scripture, who 
knew travail and broken hopes and suffering beyond 
words; “there is a spirit in man, and the breath of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding.” We 
can shout it, as we do, with overwhelming assur- 
ance. Hearing the dynamic, original word of Dr. 
Kivans’s sermon at the entry upon the week, we 
rejoice before the shrine of our Father and our 
fathers. 

Akin to the first fact is the second. 
from worship. Great deeds are the children of 
sound doctrines. Our sublime, amazing faith is 
begetting her own, with power. We are moved by 
two great factors. The one is within ourselves. 
We are stewards of new accessions of spiritual life. 
It is the law of life to assume form. In other words, 
life is organization. Organization lives, in turn, 
by functioning,—by doing something good. Our 
abundant life is organizing to do the greatest united 


Works grow 


thing we have ever been able to attempt. Our cam- 
paign will triumph. 

The other factor is outside ourselves. It is the 
divided, hungering, and distressed world. Oh, how - 


they need us, they who stand and wait! The tragic 
lack of unity among the denominations, who have so 
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much failed in these last years, gives us our oppor- 
tunity to become powerful in serving the simple 
and profound desire of people all over America. 
Our gospel is their salvation. 


In this week we see our men and women ae 


youth girding for the spiritual conquest. Go on, 
every one of us; go on, together; go on, with all our 
mind and soul and substance, and give the world 
the religion of Love to God and Love to Man! 


Why It Failed 


HY HAS THE Interchurch World Movement 
failed? The fact is, it has failed, as the 
whole country will know in due season. The crisis 
has passed, and the great idea is dead. There is no 
consolation in the situation. No valid excuses are 
offered. 

Before we answer the question, a word is in 
season. This paper, which represents a constitu- 
ency of people who are always for unity among 
religious forces, even though that unity may be so 
incomplete and imperfect as to exclude themselves, 
—which the Interchurch did,—is downright sorry 
about the outcome. It contemplated the attempted 
uniting of thirty denominations for a concentrated 
religious purpose with joy. In these columns, as 
our friends know, the most elaborate and readable 
articles in any paper, describing the enterprise, 
were published, and every datum of faith in the suc- 
cess of it was added to help on to the great consum- 
mation. We cannot be charged with indifference, 
much less opposition ; indeed, it is one of the anom- 
alies of the whole business that this Unitarian 
organ did more in advance for the Interchurch than 
any church paper in America. 

In our endorsement we ran true to Unitarian 
form; and in the failure of the other participating 
denominations to support the “world-redemptive” 
programme, approved and accepted by their official 
representatives, they also ran true to orthodox form. 
Their papers showed it plainly. They were not for 
it; some were flat against it. 

The first reason for the failure is this: In this 
country the sect is stronger than the church. The 
pride in denomination is greater than the love of 
souls. The spirit of division in the Protestant 
Christianity of the United States is mightier than 
the desire of that union which is absolutely neces- 
sary for the very salvation which they piously 
turn under their tongues. It is one of the trag- 
edies of the mean-mindedness and the utter selfish- 
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ness of political ecclesiastics,—who lead their’ 


Sheeplike people about as they please,—that they 


have stood by their idols, defeating the high plans — 

of the minority who were people of vision. Who is 

Christ’s? we inquire of these sectarian Pharisees. _ 
The second reason: The work was hastily and [ 


carelessly prepared. In less than six months the — 
whole titanic proposition of collecting one and a 


third billions of dollars from the American people | 


was promoted. The glamour of great figures, which — 
is a seduction we owe to wartime . appeals, was relied _ 


upon, with a not overnice cone for eS in if 
p fay 


‘ 
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presenting the facts about the needs, and the ac- 
companying gigantic budget. - The whole work was 
done with characteristic rush. Even the Methodist 
denomination, in their Centenary, worked hard and 
systematically for three years before they went to 
their people. They succeeded wonderfully. The 
only sure way to win success is to do the task with a 
painstaking equal to the magnitude of the require- 
ments. Then people will respond. 

The third reason is found in the bickering about 
the exclusion of the liberals,—Universalists and 
Unitarians. People as a rule do not care much 
about either of these churches, but they do like 
decent honesty. What got on their nerves was the 
superior attitude which shut us out. One of the 
doctrines that lies deep in the American mind is 
that of equality of all good men. People saw what 
miracles this attitude wrought in the war. They 
liked it. Protestant, Catholic, and Jew got to a 
single basis for great service. The teamwork was 
extraordinary. Along came this pretentious Move- 
ment, using a great word, Interchurch, which 
became a deceit and a reproach. That was not re- 
vealed at first. The people had faith in it. But 
their eyes were opened, and they soon got a sour 
mind. We do not blame the people. They are 
right. 

The fourth reason is akin to the third. The lead- 
ers of the Movement had a magnificent scheme to 
collect tens of millions of dollars from “friendly 
citizens,” a polite name for non-churchmen. The 
trouble was, the politeness did not long conceal 
the real pity, if not contempt, some of the leaders 
have for those outside the pale. The prize for fool 
tactics in this connection must go to the genius who 
referred to these people in the country-wide adver- 
tising as those in “no man’s land.” A fine persua- 
sive approach! Not! 
benefactors were never reached. Barely two mil- 
lions of dollars, we understand, have been gathered 
from them. They were expected to give fifty mil- 
lions to sustain the overhead costs of running the 
immense establishment, with its thousands of paid 
workers, all over the land. 

The fifth reason follows the fourth. Several of 
the chief denominations bolted. They were in- 
duced to guarantee in advance the general overhead 
costs of running the Movement. That is, they were 
to make it certain that the work would go on and 
be paid for, for a season, even if there should not 
be a money return from the “friendly citizens.” For 
this purpose the Presbyterians pledged $850,000, 
for example. The assurance was given, it is said, 
that this underwriting was a mere formality, and 
no church would really have to pay a cent, because 
the “friendly citizens” would surely make good. 
Now all the churches are more or less sore, because 
they are out of pocket for a flat failure, whereas 
they fondly expected the dear—if unsaved—people 
would give them in some cases almost as much as 
they would gather from their own members. 

The various Interchurch headquarters are shrink- 


ing up, and some of them are already closed. Hun- 
dreds of persons are out of jobs. The end is gloom. 
aa y Ik, , } 


we 
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The result is, the longed-for - 
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It would be unfair to close this editorial review 
at this point. The light in the dark is this: All of 
the denominations, so far as we are informed, are 
going on with their own separate campaigns with 
a high measure of success. The loyalty to their 
own causes is intense and generous. People are 
still devoted to their traditional affections and be- 
liefs. It is good. But of course it is not enough. 

We hear some persons say religion is set back a 
hundred years by this fiasco. But no. It could 
hardly suffer so much as that, because, for one 
thing, it is already very far back. It means to us 
that it has not gone forward, in the spirit of unity. 
That is all. We must all pray and work, nurture a 
good temper and constant patience, and trust the 
good God to move all our hearts that we all may be 
one, as Jesus in a far less promising time prayed 
and worked. Even the most regular of churchmen 
can learn something. 


Of Academic Freedom 


OME PERSONS will get the salty tonic as we 
do from a recent example of academic freedom — 
which comes to light in the resignation of Harold 
J. Laski from Harvard University. It may be ex- 
plained that Mr. Laski is at pains to give his 
opinions in the social order when matters are at 
stake. He is of that company who feel that always 
something is wrong. His outspokenness has been 
responsible for the withholding of financial gifts in 
the campaign for fifteen millions of dollars for the 
University. The members of the faculty, it is said, 
do not agree, as a rule, with his opinions. The 
students, in the Lampoon, maintained the meaning 
of that paper’s name in their treatment of him. 
But one of the teachers, Prof. Edwin H. Hall, who 
disagreed emphatically with Mr. Laski, wrote to 
President Lowell : 
“T propose to give $1,000 to the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund, and I shall do this in express approval 
of your defence, under trying conditions, of aca- 
demic freedom.” To this he added: “I have more 
faith in -free discussion than in repression as a 
means of combatting dangerous theories, and I 
trust much to the good sense and right feeling of: 
Harvard undergraduates. Political and social mat- 
ters are not so occult to our young men that they 
feel obliged to take the opinion of any teacher 
thereon as final.” 

Mr. Laski goes back to a full professorship at his 
own University of London. Over there, of course, 
the freedom is greater than it is here, for one of 
the favorite outdoor as well as indoor sports of a 
great sportsmanlike people is to give every sort of 
opinion all the air and space it needs. There is 
less excitability about things. Among our Amer- 
ican institutions there is none higher or greater 
than Harvard. There is a reason. We think it is 
given in the Laski case. In religion we believe 
we are equal to her spirit and practice of freedom, 
especially in times of stress. Is there any other 
denomination which trusts the truth, and the honest 
quest of it, more than we do? ‘ 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Cyr OF THE OUTSTANDING developments of 


last week was the movement in the reduction of 

the prices of the necessities of life, which as the 
new week dawned promised to continue throughout 
the country. The downward revision began with the 
prices of clothing, shoes, and other lines of “dry goods,” 
and the reductions ranged all the way from ten per 
cent. up to forty and even fifty per cent. in some com- 
modities. It appeared, too, that with the exception of 
some articles, and conspicuously sugar, food supplies 
would be generally affected by the downward move- 
ment in prices. The banks, including the Federal Re- 
serve, took firm ground in favor of the reductions, as 
did the manufacturers for the most part. From lead- 
ing sources both dealers and manufacturers were ad- 
vised with some urgency to reduce stocks. <A feature 
of the situation was the announcement in behalf of 
many banks that loans would not be available for 
hoarding purposes. Throughout the country was ob- 
servable a concerted movement to clean out the 
shelves in order to stimulate the demand for new 
’ supplies. 
Healthy Sign of Movement 
toward Readjustment 

In authoritative quarters, including the National 

Reserve Bank, the downward movement of prices was 
regarded as a sign of a healthy effort at readjustment. 
It appears certain that the initial reductions were the 
result of the growing unwillingness of the public to 
buy at present prices. Of this disinclination the re- 
cent “overalls” campaign was a significant if somewhat 
exaggerated manifestation. There has been a general 
feeling, however, that the high prices prevalent in all 
markets have not been entirely justified by the higher 
cost of raw materials, labor, transportation, and prac- 
tically all other items incident to the production of 
finished articles. With the beginning of the downward 
movement in prices, promising steps were taken in 
Congress last week for a legislative investigation into 
profits on the basis of returns made to the internal 
revenue service for the purposes of taxation. This 
measure introduced in the form of a resolution by 
Senator Harris, Democrat, of Georgia, was taken up 
last week by Senator Lodge} the Republican leader, 
with a view to accelerated action. 


‘Peace Resolution Passed by Congress; 
Veto by President Discounted 

Prospects that the emergency resolution passed by 
Congress declaring the war with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary at an end were imminent at the beginning of 
the week. The House, on May 21, passed by a vote of 
228 to 139 the Knox resolution which had previously 
been adopted by the Senate. It was recognized that 
the margin by which the resolution passed the House 
was not large enough to insure the overriding of a 
Presidential veto by a two-thirds majority. It was 
assumed on every hand, on the basis of plain intima- 
tions from the White House, that the resolution would 
be rejected by the President. It appeared, therefore, 
that the entire issue created by the failure to ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles and the problems hinging upon it 
would be placed before the people in the coming Presi- 
dential campaign. Such a course certainly has been 
indicated by recent utterances from the White House. 
The Republican party leaders are preparing to take up 
the issue with energy, and in Democratic quarters some 
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misgivings are apparent as to the outcome of the Presi- 
dent’s confident appeal to the people.” 
New Régime in Mexico Begins 
with Killing of Fleeing President 

A new chapter in the distressing story of Mexico was 
begun last week with the killing of Venustiano Car- 
ranza as he fled from the pursuing forces of the revolu- 
tionary chiefs, Gonzales and Obregon. The news of 
Carranza’s tragic ending was accompanied by assur- 
ances from Alvaro Obregon, the outstanding figure in 
the new order of things, that Mexico in the future 
would abandon its policy of hostility to America and 
seek to cultivate the friendliest relations with the 
northern republic. General Obregon, almost at the 
moment of his arrival in Mexico City on the heels of 
the retreating Carranza, denounced the fallen Presi- 
dent’s attitude toward the United States as an act of 
‘national suicide.” Making allowances for the natural 
desire of the new dictator to obtain the recognition of 
the United States in order that he might facilitate his 
problem of supply, there was a disposition in some 
American quarters at the beginning of the week to 
regard the amicable assurances of the revolutionary 
chief as indicating the probability of improved rela- 
tions with Mexico. 
Menacing Freight Congestion 
taken up by Federal Authority 

In response to an appeal from the railroads, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last week took up 


the problem of breaking the freight congestion that has ° 


been menacing the country with results disastrous not 
only to industry but even to the distribution of food. 
The Commission entered upon its task by promulgating 
a comprehensive scheme for the routing of freight and 
the distribution of empty cars with a view to the rela- 
tive importance of traffic and the relative need of 
empty cars at given points. In a sense the railroads 
of the country were restored, for the purposes of 
the emergency, to Federal control in order to insure 
unity of action. It was recognized in every quarter, 
however, that the situation created by the present 
congestion would not be eliminated until the railroads 
shall have been supplied with funds for new rolling 
stock and other improvements on an adequate scale 
after the shortage and deterioration caused by the 
failure to renew and replenish under Federal opera- 
tion during the crisis of war. To the solution of this 
ultimate problem, which will involve a material up- 
ward revision of freight rates and of wage scales, the 
Interstate Commission and Congress are devoting 
themselves with a full realization of the importance 
of the issue. 
Reactionary Legislation in New York 
Killed by Governor Smith's Veto 
Questions that were being asked all over the country 
were answered last week by the action of Governor 
Alfred E. Smith in vetoing the six bills passed amid 
commotion by the Legislature of New York in the 
last days of the session, outlawing radical political 
groups like the Socialist party, establishing state 


censorship over education with a view to the elimina- — 


tion of radical teachings, and creating in the Attorney- 
General’s office a secret police for the investigation of 
individuals and groups of individuals suspected of 
subversive beliefs. This legislation was the outcome 
of the inquiry carried on by the Lusk Committee ap- 


pointed by the Legislature, which has been looking | 


into the activities of the radicals and apparently seek- 
ing to establish its contention that the radical move- 


ment presents dangers to New York State and to the 


Republic, which should be met with repressive action 
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by the State beyond the scope already established by 
the criminal law. . 
Liberal Opinion Aligned against 
Repressive Legislative Measures 

In their course through the New York Legislature, 
the so-called Lusk-Sweet bills, named after their chief 
sponsors, Senator Lusk and Speaker Thaddeus C. 
Sweet, met with vigorous opposition from the New 
York Bar Association, the Citizens’ Union, the City 
Club, and the labor unions acting through the Central 
Federated Union. The issue was defined when the 
Assembly, over the protests of these and other bodies, 
expelled the five Socialist members elected to it. The 
Lusk-Sweet bills met with some opposition from the 
same quarters, but Speaker Sweet, who was an aspir- 
ant for the Republican nomination for Governor, ex- 
erted his full influence for the passage of the bitterly 
contested legislation. In the last stage the opponents 
of repression appeared in a mass at the hearing before 
the Governor at Albany, with the result that Governor 
Smith killed all six measures by the exercise of his veto 
power. His decision was regarded as a matter not 
only of local but of national interest and significance. 
Red Cross Chief Pleads for National 
Credit for Eastern European Relief 

Urgent recommendations for international action 
to restore the new and old states of Eastern and Central 
Europe, Russia excepted, were made at the beginning 
of last week by Henry P. Davison, who directed the 
efforts of the American Red Cross during the war, and 
who recently returned from the international Red Cross 
conference in Geneva. Mr. Davison described condi- 
tions between the Baltic and the Black Sea as hope- 
less unless aid for the rehabilitation of industries and 
communications is immediately forthcoming. He urged 
that a credit of $500,000,000 be promptly made avail- 
able by the United States, for combined action with 
the Western Powers and Italy for the relief of the 
Austrian, Polish, Ukrainian, Hungarian, Roumanian, 
Serbian, and other peoples. ee 


Brevities 


An English vicar, Rev. J. H. Hopkinson, says very 
strong words about war hymns: ‘We have learned 
that war is not a matter of fluttering banners and 
clashing swords and beating drums, but merely a sick- 
ening and dirty butchery of lads in water-logged or 
fly-infested trenches. We shall be less ready than we 
were to compare the movement of the Church to that 
of a victorious army. Hymns that we should sing un- 
thinkingly before the war have become a lying blas- 
phemy. Who would now sing ‘Like a mighty army 
moves the Church of God’?” 


Universities are always debating the kind of man 
they should have for president. On the retirement of 
President Hadley, the Yale Alumni Weekly said: 
“Yale’s next president should first of all be a scholar 
and educator, whose single business it will be to 
develop the intellectual resources of the university, 
form and guide its educational policy, and lead the 
institution forward to the intellectual expansion some 
time since begun and now bound up, for its future, 
with the selection of a new administrative head. The 
business and management can be taken care of by 
others. A university such as Yale should be headed 
by a trained educational leader.” 


- Humorist turned sage adviser to theological students 


_ is Ellis Parker Butler, who writes to a young friend 
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getting ready for the ministry: “The minister who 
begins where you are beginning has a great opportunity 
to be of real use to the world. We’re looking for a 
new breed or a young brood, to strike steel to flint— 
where many of the present crop are patting the flint 
with a feather. We need a lot of fellows who are able 
to bring down fire from heaven, regardless of where 
it strikes. We go to hear the preachers, hoping to 
see the blinding glory of the universe flash and gleam, 
and we get a tepid warning against 284 per cent. beer 


and some gentle advice to be sure to wear our overshoes 


when the sidewalks are damp. Every minister ought 
to be a new .Christ, otherwise he is apt to be a hired 
man working at a job, and as inspiring as a turnip. 
Hook your telephone onto heaven direct and tell the 
forty-seven centrals to keep off your wire. Some man 
is going to have the honor and glory of bringing the 
new message direct from heaven, but he won’t get it 
by listening at the end of a rain-water pipe that has 
been rusty for ages. Go as far as you can on whatever 
creed-wagon is going your way, and when it can carry 
you no farther, jump off and run up the hill, and let 
it go where it chooses. Religion will be given to the 
world again by a man standing on a mountain top.” 


LETTERS totH#E EDITOR 


From Mr. Drummond 


To the Editor of Tur CHeristiaANn REGISTER :— 


May I crave the courtesy of your columns to say 
farewell to the numerous friends whom I have made in 
this country? When I reach home I intend to avail 
myself of your invitation to give some impressions of 
my visit and of the success of my mission on behalf of 
the Unitarian churches of Transylvania, so far as it 
is possible for me to measure it. It has been impossible 
to do this before I sail to-morrow, as engagements have 
pressed upon me to the last moment. But I cannot 
leave America without expressing my deep gratitude 
for the eager response to my appeals for sympathy 
and help and the delightful friendship which has been 
shown to me personally in numerous churches and - 
homes. Much has been accomplished in drawing public 
attention to the critical importance of religious liberty 
for the future of the world. I hope that my presence 
in your midst has also been of some service in strength- 
ening the bonds of friendship which unite America 
and England. May we go forward into the troubled 
days which lie before us as one people, drawing strength 
and mutual respect from our common devotion to the 
welfare and happiness of mankind. 

With cordial greetings and grateful memories, 

Witi1am H. DrumMonp. 


New York, N.Y. 


Four Meadville Scholarships 


To the Editor of THr CuristiAN REGISTER :— 


For some time I have felt the advisability of calling 
the attention of your readers to the four new Theo- 
logical Scholarships offered by the Meadville Theo- 
logical School and yet I have hesitated to do so for 
fear that any extra publicity given them might assist 
some of our sentimental young radicals to bleat the 
gleeful charge that our Liberal ministry is obliged to 
use the bait of Mammon to attract candidates. 

However, I have decided to risk the charge, since the 
hazard is so large and so worthy. q 
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The four Scholarships, recently offered and adver- 
tised by the Beneficiary Committee, carry five hundred 
dollars each, and are to be assigned only to college 
graduates of high character and scholarship who pro- 
pose to work for the Meadville B.D. degree. It is 
almost unnecessary to say that Meadville “has had, of 
course, and now has enrolled, men of high character 
and scholarship uninvested with an A.B. and not covet- 
ous of a B.D., who have not needed the aid or incentive 
of a large scholarship stipend to induce them to study 
with us. 
character and scholarship who have gone up for the 
B.D. degree without the aid or lure of any scholarship 
stipend ‘at all. These facts the Committee is perfectly 
aware of; but we are also aware of the possibility that 
young men who have, perhaps, supported themselves 
wholly or partially through college, might, if deciding 
for the ministry, consider the limitations of the city of 
Meadville in the way of opportunities for self-help. In 
comparison with the advantages of this kind possessed 
by theological schools located in the metropolitan 
districts, Meadville has practically no opportunities 
at all. What openings there might be are subject to 
the competition of hundreds of Allegheny students. To 
a young man, therefore, of self-respect and self-reliance, 
accustomed to earning a comfortable living by outside 
work while pursuing his college course, or to a young 
man of such description already burdened with a col- 
lege debt, the assurance of five hundred dollars yearly 
would be an immediate solution of his financial prob- 
lem. Nor do we believe that there is any danger of 
demoralizing a man of his type. Rather, it is reason- 
able to suppose that he would be proportionately grate- 
ful to the Liberal seminary which would thus afford 
him two years of quiet study, unharassed by budget 
exigencies. 

We cannot fall short of the highest moral and intel- 
lectual standards for our Liberal ministry. Here, 
then, is an attempt to maintain those standards by 
a very practical measure. 

We are in hope, therefore, that the considerations 
underlying the institution of these four important 
Scholarships will win the approval of our denomination 
and that every Liberal minister and every Unitarian 
layman and woman interested in the recruiting of the 
best type of young men for our ministry will co-operate 


Meadville has also had A.B. men of high 
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in bringing the Scholarships to the attention of col- 

lege graduates who, in their opinion, would be eligible 

for, and appreciative of, the advantages they proffer. 
Cuares H. Lyrrie. 


Brookiyn, N.Y. : 
Plea of a Japanese Christian 


To the Editor of THr CHristiAN REGISTER :— 
The following clipping from the Japan Aabereee 


‘is a gratifying “illustration of the influence of our re- 


ligious teachers in Japan. Dr. Inazo Nitobé, A.M., 
Ph.D., LL.D., is well known in this country and abroad. 
He is a most diligent worker in the cause of religion 
and peace. ‘He has written several important books, 
the best known of which is “Bushido, the Soul of 
Japan.” As exchange professor from Japan to Ameri- 
can universities he made a wide acquaintance which 
has secured for him many devoted friends. 


J. B. Minune. 
New York, N.Y. 


We appeal to all men to recognize the great spiritual 
force of love which is found in all and which makes us all 
one common brotherhood. In spite of sacrifice and devo- 
tion there is dissatisfaction and unrest in all lands. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously men are seeking for a new way 
of life. They cry for a bond which shall unite the world 
in freedom, righteousness, and love; that shall liberate it _ 
from its suffering, its hatreds, its disunion. They ery for 
a religion of life, for an active spirit of peace on earth, 
of good-will to men. 

Through the dark cloud of selfishness and materialism 
shines the Eternal Light of the Christ in man. It can 
never perish. This Light of Christ in the heart of every 
man is the ground of our hope, the basis of our faith in 
the spiritual unity of all races and nations, Because we 
have been blind to this essential fact of life we have 
failed in social and international relations and are now in 
confusion. The profound need of our time is to realize 
the everlasting truth of the common Fatherhood of God 
—the Spirit of Love—and the oneness of the human race. 

We have used the words of Christ, but we have not acted 
upon them. We have called ourselves by His name but 
we have not lived in His Spirit. Nevertheless the Divine 
Seed is in all men. As men realize its presence and follow 
the Light of Christ in their hearts, they enter upon the 
right way of life, and receive power to overcome evil by 
good. Thus will be built the City of God. 

We stretch out our hands in fellowship, sympathy, and 
love across frontiers, lands, and seas. We e¢all upon all 
men everywhere: to unite in the service of healing the 
broken world, to bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
the Law of Christ. 


a 


Like long-forgotten strains that play 
On memory’s mellow chime, 

Come back again with haunting tone 
The ringing words of olden time— 

Still challenging our own: 


“Where is thy victory, O grave, 
And where, O death, thy sting?”’ 
Across the centuries of fear, 
Across the last abysm they fling 
A prophet’s pzan clear. 


Yet still before our holden eyes 
Pass Easter pageants long; 
Then earth awakes at Spring’s warm kiss— 
From a blue egg comes a robin-song, 
Gold wings from a chrysalis. 


It Shall Be Opened 
ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 


It cannot be they shall not find, 

For evermore they call— 
The mourning hosts uncomforted, 

Whose heart-beats storm the long-held wall 
Between the quick and dead. . 


From daffodil to Easter-bloom 

A symbol troupe goes by— 
The Resurrection Mask of flowers 

And chirping things that seemed to die, 
Now risen to wing the hours. 


Oh, never a scoffer may see the play 
Though all the summer it last; 
But a poet or sage may watch it all, 
A dreamer or child, till all the cast 
Is hid by the curtain of fall. 


Full well I know since Time was told 
Over the footlights go 

To poet and seer a glimmer and gleam— 
A mystical sign the maskers throw 

To kindle a dreamer’s dream. 
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It cannot be they shall not find, 
“Who storm the gates of Death 
With longing old as human pain, 
With faith and hope, twin-born with breath, — 
That man shall live again. 


No other age, in common woe, 
Has felt the fusing thrill, 

Or turned against a fiat dire 
The cannons of concerted will— 


The assault of world desire. ee : 


Such piteous urgency as theirs eee 5). 


Could heavenly mercy flout? ii Se 


Lo here, lo there, a gate unbars, 


And all our night, thick-hung with doubt, é 
is luminous with stars! 7. 


= 
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mens “AS: the message of the preacher of Anniversary 
Week to the Unitarian people in their great 
day of religious revival 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


[ Jewesenge “1 ARE IN BOSTON for the May 
Meetings. Probably three thousand are in at- 
-tendance. They come from every part of the 

United States and from Canada. Tuer Rucistrer will 

give full reports of the week in the two forthcoming 

issues. 

Of all the conventions in this land famous for assem- 
blies, whether they are of merchants, publishers, fra- 
ternities, military men, or religious bodies, there is not 
one quite like the historic annual pilgrimage of Uni- 
tarians to the locality of the birth of their fellowship. 
Five years more and Unitarians will round out the 
century for the American Unitarian Association at 
whose call the delegates assemble, and who are, in 
fact, the Association. Hence Anniversary Week in 
Boston may now be considered the classic among 
American Protestant conventions. Other bodies have 
their annual assemblies, and they are memorable and 
inspirational occasions. Unitarians alone have adopted 
the custom of a yearly pilgrimage to the city where 
a vision of Liberal Christianity first came to the fathers. 
And what men those fathers were—William Ellery 
Channing, Henry Ware, Charles 8. Loring, Josiah 
Quincy, Joseph Tuckerman, Jared Sparks, Ezra S. 
Gannett; they and their descendants, many of whom 
we have with us to-day, have made the Unitarian move- 
ment one of the great moral and religious movements 
of modern times. Not until we share in the spirit of 
these illustrious men, and recall what they meant to 
their generation, can we comprehend the actual mean- 
ing of an Anniversary Week. 

A Unitarian may be loyal to his lineage, he may 
be devoted to his faith, but he will be much more loyal 
and he will be much more devoted after he has joined 
the company of those to whom the inspiration of Anni- 
versary Week is indispensable. 

True to the spirit which brings the delegates and 
visitors together, the week opens with a sermon> This 
sermon is delivered by a minister of proved spiritual 
power. The preacher chosen to speak the message for 
1920 was Rev. John Morris Evans, D.D., pastor of All 
Souls Church, Chicago. He preached at the Arlington 
Street Church, last Sunday evening, the twentieth 
sermon in a memorable series, and he had formidable 
traditions to live up to. 

The preacher declared that, as in no previous day, 
liberals must not fear to walk alone, must free them- 
selves from the dead hand of the past, and, shouldering 
their packs, must march out like valiant men into 
the promised land of to-morrow. 

When Jesus took a little child and set it in the midst 
of his disciples he knew what he was doing. A child 
is distinguished by its activity. It is artless and able 
to win all hearts. The most superficial survey reveals 
that a child is born to us in the form of a new social 
order in which the rights of persons are. being em- 
phasized. Persons are becoming ends in themselves, 
not a means of achievement for others. Never before 
was so active, promising, and democratic an age in 
the making. The charge comes to the church to tend 
the sheep, not shear them. 


Out of the ruins of the past, out of a decaying so- 
ciety, out of distrust and fear, a new life is developing. 
The child is being placed in the midst of us. We have 
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happened on a day when humanity, sympathy, and 
fellowship mean what they never meant before. What 
has this new order discovered? A new way of living 
together. A way that is as human as it is urgent. It 
is a way of justice and service. Greed and plundering 
are to be replaced with ideals of fraternity. The social 
order, then, rests upon newfound values; and these 
newfound values are taking hold of a growing number 
of people. 

A new religion is to be developed by the need of the 
times. What kind of religion? Surely not one 
which takes the form of an opiate. In days of distress 
people are likely to turn to religion as a sufferer 
turns to the solace of ether. This is not the kind of 
religion these days require. If men turn to religion 
as to an opiate, they must look longer, for they have 
not yet caught the vision. Such persons are not going 
to find religion an affair of permanent worth. Would 
they know the tingle of successful life? Then they 
must take the spiritual plunge. 

To the child, to-morrow is a fairy-land, a land of 
unexplored wonders and delights. This newfound re- 
ligion of ours must keep to-morrow open. Every one 
of us knows what it means to feel at times that the 
only way out is a direct ascent. Of what value is 
religion if it does not lead us to the heights from which 
we can see a better to-morrow. 

Also this religion must teach us, said the preacher, to 
make complete changes in our lives. Science has re- 
duced earth to an hypothesis. Science busies itself 
with an analysis of electrons and ether, when men are 
crying out for help. Men are calling for help as never 
before. Have we nothing to give them,—no fountain 
to unseal, no delectable country to invite them to visit? 
Liberalism means—leading the children forth. We are 
going to define the universe in terms of quality rather 
than quantity. We are going to call persons human 
beings, not tools and things. All this is the very 
genius of our faith. We of the liberal fellowship 
must not be afraid to walk alone. If the doors of 
to-morrow are to be opened, we must be the people to 
swing them back. Once and for all let us free ourselves 
from the clutch of the dead hand. This day is the day 
of our opportunity. How shall we meet it? Never 
was there a time when instinct more readily controlled 
reason. Society requires light and comfort as well as 
teaching. It requires hearts that feel as well as intel- 
lects that think. This is the task of our laity and min- 
istry. Open the door. Give the soul clear title-deeds. 
Be the spiritual ancestors of a worth-while to-morrow. 

It is customary for the Anniversary Sermon to pro- 
pose a theme for Anniversary Week. A year ago it 
was found in the sermon, and as stated in THE 
CuristiAN Recister, it was “The Opportunity and 
Responsibility which have come to the Liberal Church 
in the Changed World which the War has created.” 
This year the appeal came with equal clearness for 
liberals to provide an adequate faith for a world which, 
as never before, was seeking spiritual help. Anni- 
versary Week could not have a better text. 


With an allusion not complimentary to “the black- 
coated Unitarian minister rushing about to fulfil his 
engagements,” Dr. L. P. Jacks says in his new book on 
Rey. Charles Hargrove: “It is only when men are trans- 
figured that they are worth writing about. I, who 
have followed Hargrove step by step in his journey up 
this mountain, have seen his black coat more than once 
suddenly charge into shining raiment.” Laymen will 


_please paste this in their hats and take over the chores. 
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Journey to Kolozsvar is Accomplished 


Vivid description of the progress of the Hungarian Relief 
Unit to Transylvania, where they have been 
cordially received 


SYDNEY B. SNOW 


Tur Reeisrer is pleased to publish the 
following excerpts from the second and third 
reports of Rev. Sydney B. Snow, head of the 
Hungarian Relief Unit, addressed to Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, President of the American 
Unitarian Association. An abstract of the first 
report from Paris has already been printed in 
THE REGISTER. 


Bucuarest, April 14, 1920. 


EK LEFT PARIS on the evening of Monday, 

\X / April 5, on the Simplon Express, a through 
train of sleeping-cars and dining-car, from 

Paris to Bucharest. We woke up next morning on the 
northern shore of Lake Geneva, early enough to catch 
a rainy glimpse of it at Montreux. Passage through 
a short tunnel soon took us out of the rain-into the 
sunshine, which followed us to the end of our jour 
ney. We ran through the Alps along the early course 
of the Rhone to the Simplon Tunnel, and then dropped 
down past Lake Maggiore to Milan. From Milan in 
the late afternoon across the warm plain of Lombardy, 
past Lago di Guardia, leaving the snow peaks behind 


us, to Brescia and Verona; Venice by dark. Triest 
in the middle of the night; then Agram, following 


the course of the Save nearly all day, reaching Vukovar 
(or Vincovce) at sunset-time Wednesday. There we 
dropped the Belgrade cars, and crossing the broad 
blue slash of the Danube at dusk, turned north to 
Szegedn, and then south again to Temesvar, on the 
border of the new Roumania. Here we made a long 
stop early Thursday morning for inspection and ex- 
amination, and crossed a corner of Transylvania to 
Turnu-Severinu in old Roumania. In Transylvania 
snow-covered mountains again, but after getting into 
old Roumania we found the scenery monotonous,— 
plain not well cultivated; it was hard to think of 
Europe overcrowded, there. 

We went to sleep in our clothes that night, and were 

waked at about three o’clock Friday morning by 
the conductor calling “Bucharest.” Three days and 
eight hours for a journey that in normal times 
by the normal route takes a scant two days! The 
farther we ran into the Balkans the more wheezy 
became our engines, the longer our station-stops. 

We made our fir ‘st call Frid: iy morning on Major 
Hartridge, head of the American Red Cross in Rou- 
mania. Letters which had preceded us from Paris 
gave us the same warm welcome here that we had 
there. Major Hartridge offered to place a Ford camion- 
ette at our disposal free of any charge. 

We called on the American Minister, Mr. Charles 
J. Vopika, in the afternoon. He said that he was 
expecting us, that the Foreign Office had been asking 
about us. 

We arrived in Bucharest on the eve of the Orthodox 
Easter, when all Roumania lays off work for three 
days. These holidays have tied us up, of course, both 
with our passports and getting the camionette ready. 
To-day, however, I have clearance and start for Cluj 
(formerly Kolozsvar) by train to-night; Metcalf and 
Witte follow in a few days with the car. 
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KotozsvAr, April 20. 

I started from Bucharest at ten o’clock on the 
evening of Wednesday, April 14, as soon as the Easter 
féte was ended, leaving Metcalf and Witte to follow 
in a few days by motor: Brassov (Kronstadt) was 
passed in the night; the train was among the hills of 
Transylvania when I woke up on Thursday morn- 
ing. For the most part our journey lay through 
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narrow level plains bordered by steep hills, the plains. 
The fields were 


being in a high state of cultivation. 
alive with men, women, and children; it is early 
spring here; they were ploughing with oxen and buf- 
falo; occasionally one saw horses. Some of the land was 
given over to sheep, but most of it was being made 
ready for planting. The train was unbelievably 
crowded ; men and women rode the whole day on steps 
and platform. I had a berth in the wagon-lit and was 
comfortable. We reached Kolozsvaér, two hours late, 
at five o’clock. 

At the principal inn—the Hotel New York !—they 
laughed at me when I asked for a room; my only 
chance, they said, was in a private house. Troops are 
still quartered in the town; it is very crowded; it is 
like Coblenz in the days of our occupation. I thought 
it best, therefore, to go at once to the Bishop, though 
my plan had been to call formally, with my letters, 
in the evening. I obtained directions, but soon had 
to ask my way. I picked out a good-looking young 
man who was approaching, and he was so kind as to 
walk with me to the house and to conduct me to the 
Bishop’s presence. 

I made myself known to Bishop Ferencz as coming 
from Boston; my guide exclaimed, “But I have a 
brother in Boston, in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing!” 
with me”; and I pulled them out of my pocket and 
presented them then and there. This young man, the 
first whom by chance I accosted in the street, is the 
brother of Mr. Charles Varga, who came, you will 
remember, to our service in King’s Chapel and later 
sent me a letter to his family in Kolozsvar. Mr. Varga 
at once undertook to find me a room, and in the course 
of an hour came with his own carriage and ferried 
me, bag and baggage, to the house of his cousin Mr. 
Jahoda; temporarily absent in Budapest; the dining- 
room had been prepared for my occupancy, and I had 
the use of a modern bath-room with hot water, the 
first I have seen since leaving Paris. I slept on a 
generous sofa. Mr. Varga supped with me at a little 
table by the window,—with a dictionary at each plate 
we kept up a respectable stream of talk in German. 

Friday morning Professor Csifo came and moved 
me to the Unitarian College, where I am still located. 
I have been given the Bishop’s room, an apartment 


of the same size and dignity and the same southwest - 


exposure as the President’s room at 25 Beacon Street, 
and similarly furnished. A bed has been set up in 
one corner, where I sleep under the portraits of nine 
Unitarian bishops, and ought to dream of the Apostolic 
Succession. There is a bowl with running water. 
breakfasts are sent up from the school kitchen; the 
serubwoman is perpetually cleaning my boots. I am 
very comfortable. 

I need not describe Kolozsvar, several of our Com- 
mission having been there; but I wonder if they had 
the same feeling that I had almost at once, of being at 
home. Perhaps coming by way of old Roumania en- 
hanced the feeling. There were many reminders of 
the East in Bucharest, here none; the city is Western 
in appearance and life. I cannot blame the people 


for feeling that they are being “Balkanized” in coming — 


SV?" said I, “and I have two letters from him’ 


My 


; 
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under Roumanian rule. They tell me that the city 
is very dirty compared with its condition before the 
war, but even so, it seems very clean to me—after 
Bucharest—to sight and smell. The architecture, more- 
over, shows practically no trace of Eastern influence. 

My first formal meeting was on Saturday morning, 
when I conferred for two hours with Bishop Ferencz 
and Bishop Nagy of the Reformed Church. Bishop 
Nagy is still under fifty, dark, black-bearded, an active 
man. I gave the bishops tidings, eagerly heard, of 
events affecting them in the world from whose news 
they are cut off. Professor Galfi interpreted. They 
have a pathetic faith that somehow the treaty will 
be changed; that what they regard as a monstrous 
thing cannot come to pass. 

If you can imagine, as the result of another war, 
Texas and New Mexico being turned over to Mexico, 
you can get an inkling of what these people feel. This 
conference showed me the cordial relations existing 
between our church and the Calvinists—relations, as 
I understand the situation, that have long been cordial. 
The war has drawn them even more closely together. 
Now that the Roumanians have taken over the Uni- 
versity, and theological students can no longer avail 
themselves of its privileges, they have practically 
united their faculties, as in Cambridge. With respect 
to lower schools, moreover, all three bodies have agreed 
to work together. Where Catholics are in a majority, 
they will maintain a school for all; where Unitarians 
are in a majority, they will maintain it; where Pres- 
byterians are in a majority, they will maintain it. 


I attended service Sunday morning, April 18, in the 
Unitarian church adjoining the College, sitting with 
the Bishop under the pulpit. The building, common- 
place outside, is very interesting within. The boys of 
the College sit facing the congregation in the deep 
chancel. In the shallow transepts are two groups 
of pews facing each other, in one of which sit the 
Faculty of the College, and in the other the leading 
men of the congregation. In the body of the church 
men and women sit apart; the men rise for prayer, 
the women bow their heads. A table stands in the 
crossing. The minister sits among the professors until 
it is time for prayer, when he ascends the pulpit. The 
service is simpler than any among us: hymns, prayer, 
sermon, not even a Scripture lesson. It is over and 
done in less than an hour. The music is thrilling, the 
school-boys forming a choir of several hundred voices. 
One of the hymns sung on Sunday was “Nearer, my 
God, to Thee.” I had been in the church for some 
minutes before I knew there was an organ; the voices 
lifted up in praise quite drowned it out. 


Kolozsvar is a hospitable town; all are friends. Pro- 
fessors Csifo and Galfi of the Theological School, both 
of whom speak English, are constant in their attentions. 
The family of Dean Boros is here, unable to communi- 
cate with him in Budapest. Professors dismissed from 
the University are working in factories. The Faculty 
of the Unitarian College and the ministers of the 
church are ready to do anything for me. I have been 
at the homes of the Bishop, Professor Csifo, Dr. Gyer- 
gyai, Countess Anna Bethlen (to whom I brought news 
of her niece’s marriage in England more than a year 
ago), Baroness Kemeny (the American lady with whom 
Drummond stayed, who has had no news from her son 
in the United States for four years), and Mrs. Boros. 
You may be interested to know that I have called on 
the family of Professor de Boer, whom we saw in 
London; they leave next Saturday by the train that 


runs twice a week to Budapest. None who goes on it 


es 
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is allowed to return. It is the exiles’ train. Professor 
de Boer took this train a year and a half ago, expecting 
to stay in Budapest for a week. During his absence 
the rule was made. He has not seen his family since. 


Latrer.—Messrs. Metcalf and Witte arrived in Kolozs- 
var Wednesday evening, April 21, five days out of 
Bucharest. They had trouble with the car most of the 
way. They were in Brassov two days, mending steer- 
ing-gear and two broken springs. They almost went 
over a cliff when the steering-gear broke. They are 
grateful to the Red Cross for the car, but not too grate- 
ful. It is undergoing further repairs now, and when 
we are done with it and everything is screwed tight 
and patched up it will be a car; happily the engine 
is in good shape. Thus far it has only cost us about 
$200 and we have liberty when through with it to 
give it to the College, which can make very good use 
of it if there is any left. In Brassov, Metcalf and 
Witte attended church and were visited by the leading 
men of the congregation; but that is their story. As 
soon as they arrived in Kolozsvar they were inter- 
viewed by a newspaper reporter, which shows how 
up-to-date we are here. The Bishop called formally 
yesterday and invited us to luncheon to-day with 
leading Unitarians. 


Sharp Reaction to Mr. Babson in England 


Ministers’ Association of Bolton designate one of their 
members to speak on The Register interview 


J. CYRIL FLOWER 
Minister of Bank Street Chapel, Bolton, England 


From THE AUTHOR TO THE EDITOR 


The interview with Mr. Roger W. Babson entitled “If 
I were a Minister” by Rev. BH. H. Cotton published in 
THE ReGISTER was introduced by Rev. J. J. Wright 
of Chowbent to the monthly meeting of the Bolton 
District Ministers’ Association (Unitarian) for discus- 
sion. Mr. Wright led the proceedings by reading the 
interview, and it fell to my lot to open the discussion. 
I had the advantage over most of the members of 
having very carefully read and inwardly commented 
on the interview on receiving my copy of THE REGISTER, 
and I was unanimously requested after the discussion 
to ferward to you a brief account of my criticism, 
which was indorsed by all present. Perhaps, then, you 
will allow me the hospitality of your columns for a 
statement of the views taken by this group of Lanca- 
shire Unitarian ministers on the interview in question. 


E ASK FIRST OF ALL why Mr. Babson, who 
“would not fit in particularly well as a pillar 


or shining light of a traditional Protestant 
church,” regards the Christian Faith as “an important 
concern,—about as important, in fact, as any with 
which mortals have to do.” His equipment for the 
task, in -a half-hour’s interview, of elaborating “The 
Babson Method of Applied Religion,” which in Mr. 
Cotton’s view “ought to revolutionize church practice,” 
is that he is an expert in statistical information—or, 
in other words, that he is an extremely successful 
business man. Since he expressly informs the inter- 
viewer that his business is to gather statistics, and that, 
knowing nothing about grain or copper, he employs 
experts to study these markets, it is rather surprising 
that he should in a few spare moments on the station 
and in the train become a fully qualified expert in the 
matter of human souls. Is it an unfair suspicion that, 
Mr. Babson’s qualification being business expertness, 
he is keen about Christian faith because he regards it 
as a stabilizing influence in industry? That, in a word, 
he is estimating religion in terms of its value as a 
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conservative force in economic and industrial life? 
Mr. Babson answers the question himself. “Most 
business men want to see the Church a power in the 
town where they live. They know the spiritual value 
of the Church. They know their securities and real 
estate wouldn’t be worth much in a churchless com- 
munity” ‘(italics mine). 

We who claim to be spiritual experts in our measure 
—a poor enough measure we admit—decline to con- 
sider any efficiency-i -in- religion stunt which admittedly 
aims merely at preserving the status quo, whether in 
the interests of “securities and real estate” or of any 
sectional or class advantage whatever. We do not think 
it likely that that idea was in the mind of Jesus nine- 
teen hundred years ago, nor indeed that his ministry 
would have been more efficient under the business man- 
agement of some Palestinian Babson, expert in farming 
or fishing or other business enterprise of the day. 


Deal with Persons, Not Percentages 


We ministers are always glad to receive the help and 
criticism of laymen, for we realize, as perhaps they do 
not always, how complex is the problem we have to 
face; but the cocksure application of “business meth- 
ods” which have proved successful in the Babson 
Method of Statistical Information to the problem of 
religion savors of the self-confident amateur who has 
yet to learn the nature of an undertaking which he 
has not yet more than faintly apprehended. We 
submit that the whole problem of religion is grossly 
misunderstood if it is looked upon as “a _ business 
undertaking.” It is a spiritual undertaking; and 
expertness in statistics or any other business is no 
qualification for the understanding of the soul. 

We realize that there is urgent need for efficient 
organization in church work, and few ministers would 
fail to welcome the fuller co-operation of laymen in 
this work. Mr. Babson would find plenty of oppor- 
tunity to develop his efficiency ideas in regard to 
organization in any of our Lancashire Unitarian 
churches; and if he were in vital association with any 
such church he would soon discover that the ministry 
of religion is a far more many-sided, intense, personal, 
unexpected and spiritual vocation than he has yet 
realized. He would soon drop his quaintly amusing 
plan for preacher-experts in courage, temptation-resist- 
ing, faith, immortality, and the rest. He would also 
discover that his “good salesman” with instructions 
“to talk up the Church” would be more usefully em- 
ployed in some department of his own business than 
in ours. 

Mr. Babson has “figured out” that of every hundred 
persons we meet, ninety are governed by heart and ten 
by mind. He concludes that religion must be emo- 
tional, and (rightly enough) that “it must give men 
a faith to live by.” These figure calculations no doubt 
make Mr. Babson feel good; but if he were a minister 
he would find that every hundred persons he met were 
not, for spiritual purposes, divisible into percentages 
at all,—that they were just one hundred unique in- 
dividuals each with his own special history and sus- 
ceptibility and peculiarity, in dealing with whom no 
percentage calculations were any help at all. Such 
procedure may be good for the Babson Method of 
Statistical Information, but it is the barrenest ab- 
straction for the spiritual work of the Church. We 
have to deal with persons, not percentages ; with spirit- 
ual values, not statistics; with that astonishingly 
peculiar, incalculable, concrete thing, man, as he is 


and may become, and not with vague generalization 


about “humanity.” 
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Mr. Babson misses the mark—inevitably, for he is 
not an expert, not even particularly well informed, in 
the matter with which he is dealing. He passes over 
the vital question, of what the “particular goods” (to 
use his own phrase) are which the minister has to 

manufacture and sell.” He tells us, with engaging 
finality and assurance what they are not, but beyond 
references to “the upward look” and “the ‘Sunny Jim’ 
kind of preacher” he offers no constructive suggestion. 
What he does offer is the suggestion, in part hackneyed 
and for the rest droll to the point of absurdity, about 
the grouping of churches, to be “run” by a “business 
manager” who would trot round expert preachers in 
courage, temptation-resisting, faith, forgiveness, im- 
mortality, and the like. And this, in Mr. Cotton’s view, 
“ought to revolutionize church practice,” is “a pro- 
gramme which, if the churches would follow it, would 
stir the dry bones, clothe them with life, until, behold, 
an army should appear,—an army with banners, an 
invincible army equipped to thrill the souls of men 
with the wonder of its exploits.” We Unitarian min- 
isters of the Bolton District hardly know whether to 
award the laurel crown to Mr. Babson for the astound- 
ing discovery that the religious problem, which has 
engaged the best and most spiritual men and women 
through the centuries, is solved by the application of 
a few simple formulas adapted from methods of statisti- 
cal inquiry, or to Mr. Cotton for his naive and childish 
assimilation of the crumbs of business-hustle phi- 
losophy which fall from the great man on the station 
and in the train, and for his delicious obligingness in 
asking just the questions and making precisely the 
acquiescences which are calculated to reveal the min- 
istry of religion as ridiculous, futile, and fatuous. 


Things Money Does Not Buy 


One further protest. Mr. Babson asks “why it is 
that while we pay, and pay well, for legal advice and 
medical attendance, for the food we eat and the clothes 
we wear, we are unwilling to pay much of anything 
[query—should it be “if anything” ?] for religion?” 
Both Mr. Cotton and he appear to be satisfied with the 
reply that we, i.e., the ministers, have given the people 
the notion that religion was not worth anything and 
accordingly religion is taken at our valuation. It is 
ungenerous, and unfounded assertion. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth or less relevant 
as an answer to the question. Whatever faults may 
justly be laid to the charge of ministers and churches, 
and doubtless they are many, it is certain that they 
have always emphasized with passionate conviction 
and earnestness the indispensability and eternal value 
of religion for the true and best life of man. The actual 
answer to the question is precisely in- terms of which 
Mr. Babson displays almost entire ignorance, It may 
astonish him, but it is true, that there is a difference 
between material values and spiritual values, as, for 
instance, that you can get material values for money, 
but you cannot buy spiritual values with cash; and 
that while material values are generally obvious to 
the meanest intelligence, spiritual values are by no 
means so obvious. The whole problem—which Mr. 


Babson never does more than remotely approach—is _ 


how we can more successfully demonstrate to material- 
istic people (whose chief concern in life is the con-. 
servation of their securities and real estate, and the 
like) that “a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth, but in the personal 
and social cultivation of a spiritual life of fellowship. 


and love which is, indeed, to become rich toward God.” 


ae 
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Two Easters in One Year 


Unitarian delegates to the afflicted Transylvanian churches 
observe the festival in Paris and Bukharest— 
King Ferdinand at church 


JOEL HASTINGS METCALF 
Of the Hungarian Relief Commission 


BukHAgest, RoumAntas, April 12, 1920. 


WO HOLY WEEKS and two Hasters, although, 
perhaps, they made for the development of piety 
in the hearts of the members of the Hungarian 

Relief Commission, did not further but rather hin- 
dered their efforts to get into Transylvania at the very 
earliest possible date. The delays have fretted and 
annoyed us by making us stand still and mark time, 
but they have given us a fine opportunity to compare 
the celebrations of the Roman Catholic and the Greek 
Churches. : 

When I was studying church history, now many 
years ago, I knew that one of the cortroversies be- 
tween the two largest branches of Christendom related 
to the time of celebration of Easter, for they could 
never agree on the same date, so that entirely apart 
from the calendar they decided on different times. 
The result of this difference was that Mr. Snow, Mr. 
Witte, and myself, delegated to take aid and comfort 
1 to the ancient Unitarian Churches of Transylvania, 
j were in Paris during Holy Week and Easter. Coming 
to Bukharest, we were able to celebrate Good Friday 
| and Easter all over again according to the Oriental 
} rites. Perhaps the readers of Tum Recister may be 
; interested in some of our experiences. 

’ They began in Paris, when we went to the Church 
of the Madeleine for Palm Sunday. In that historic 
church where the Goddess of Reason had her shrine 
during the Revolution we listened to a service over 
two hours long in which the priests chanted an in- 
terminable gospel, but with voices that were certainly 
pleasing from a musical point of view. We found the 
| same trouble about seats that is so often found on 
Easter Sunday at home. The attendant had no sooner 
given us places than French ladies claimed them as 
their own and proved the ownership by opening a little 
cupboard in the chairs with a key and taking out their 
7 prayer-books. After two or three removals, however, 
. we were left in possession of very good places. 


mass, which had besides the usual ritual a procession 
from the altar out of the church and back again, to 
symbolize the triumphal entry of Christ into Jerusalem. 
They then had the blessing of the palms,—which were 
really not palms at all, but branches of a common 
shrub much used in hedges,—and the service was over. 
The church was not brilliantly lighted. Most of the 
candelabra were not lighted, and all the crucifixes were 
covered with purple. Thus the Passion Week was in- 
augurated. 
i Mr. Witte and I went to the Cathedral of Notre 
-—s-«;Dame, with its religious and literary traditions, for 
the high mass of Easter. The church was crowded with 
people, and in order to get even an occasional glimpse 
of what was going on at the high altar we paid a franc 
to an attendant and climbed a long spiral staircase 
to the regions in the vicinity of the roof. It was a 
fine vantage-point, for, although there were so many 
people up there that we had to crane our necks to 
see the Cardinal Archbishop celebrating the mass, we 
_ were wonderfully well placed to hear the choir and 
n, which echoed and re- echoed through the vast 
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In this service, though it seemed to us little different 
from an ordinary high mass, except that it had’ more 
anthems, the brilliancy of the altar and its richness 
of color appealed tous. I was personally much struck 
with the way the Roman Church is using electric 
candelabra in its worship. I have always believed in 
a service of lights with all the modern adjuncts of 
art and invention, and if we are not careful, the Roman 
Chureh will have it while a few of us Protestants are 
only talking about it. 

Mr. Snow was not with us at this service, for he 
went to Chartres with a friend and attended a French 
Protestant Easter service, which was so much like the 
way they did things in King’s Chapel that he seemed 
quite at home and felt that ‘he had had a real Easter. 
Although he could not understand all that was said, 
the form of the service and the little details even to 
the Geneva gown of the minister were so familiar that 
he stood with the rest in a circle around the com- 
munion table and partook with the others. 

We left Paris on Monday, April 5, and arrived in 
Bukharest—a dark and forbidding city—early Friday 
morning (3 a.M.), only to find that we had come into 
another Good Friday. Mark Twain has a story which 
tells of a man, born on the twenty-ninth of February, 
who was sixteen years old before he had a birthday— 
such are the idiosyncrasies of the calendar. We had 
a little touch of this in celebrating a second Easter the 
week following the one in Paris. 

If one may judge from what we have seen,—which 
is so little that it is not a good ground for judgment,— 
the Roumanians are not great as to churches, but are 
strong on the religious fétes. In ‘talking with a Rou- 
manian the other day, he gave as the real reason for an 
established church, the fact that the people were not 
naturally religious, so they needed the imposition of 
law to make them go through the forms at least. In 
this gay city of awful contrasts, where barefooted 
peasants in rags jostle the fine ladies in silks and furs, 
we saw no evidence of people flocking to the churches. 
But a pall did settle over the city from Friday to 
Sunday. No music was allowed anywhere, and the 
usual Nebuchadnezzar friv olity was hushed. 

So far as we could see, there were no special religious 
services on Easter Sunday, but rather, the day seemed 
to be given up to promenades on the Calea Victoriei 
and in the parks. There was one service, however, 
which will live long in our memories. It was the 
midnight service at the metropolitan church, in which 
the kings are crowned. 

An interpreter at the Red Cross told us that this 
was the place to go, for it was the principal ceremony 
of Easter and the King attended it. About eleven 
o’clock, accompanied by Major Hartridge, who has 
command of the Red Cross in Bukharest, we took a 
taxi to the Cathedral. Apparently a taxi is an open 
sesame, for it took us right up to the church and 
would, no doubt, have given us, with the aid of Major 
Hartridge’s uniform, a full admission to the church, 
but we did not know it in time. 

We arrived before the soldiers that lined the square, 
and watched them get the great rockets ready that 

were to signal the time when Easter had begun and 
when the populus could go to the restaurants and 
break their fast to the accompaniment of inspiring 
music. 

For a time we watched the cabinet officials and 
officers of the army in dress uniform and the aristocracy 
enter the little church, and felt like the poor child 
of the street watching a wedding in America. But it 
was not for long. Major Hartridge bethought himself 
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and sent his interpreter inquiring if the commander 
of the Red Cross and a few of his friends could be 
admitted. The answer came back immediately, “Yes.” 
So, having envied the more fortunate who had entrée 
to the inner circle, we joined the company of perhaps 
a hundred and fifty people inside who awaited the com- 
ing of their sovereign. 

The church is quite small, but extremely ornate in 
its interior. Besides the usual emblems of the Eastern 
Church, which permits bas-relief but no statuary, we 
found the interior entirely finished in gold around the 
altar. Whether the garish day would make it seem 
tawdry I cannot say, but certainly in the dim light of 
a few red lamps the gold glowed in beauty and the 
rich deep-piled rugs made one think of the Orient and 
the Arabian Nights. There were only four seats, two 
thrones for the King and Queen and two on the op- 
posite, against which we leaned throughout the cere- 
‘mony. It was the most select congregation Bukharest 
could furnish. 

Just before midnight a priest and a layman with 
good tenor voices chanted something which we did not 
understand, in a way which left doubts in our minds 
whether they understood either, and did not care 
whether we listened to it or not. It was a weird 
little song, a kind of round ever recurring, not alto- 
gether unlike the natural humming which one hears 
- the Orientals singing in Egypt and Palestine. Before 
the service an attendant gave us each an unlighted 
candle about three feet in length—and we waited. 

The King kept us in suspense until fifteen minutes 
after midnight, and then we heard a murmur outside, 
at first distant and low, but ever growing louder until 
it became a roar, Then in a minute, with no demon- 
stration, but in absolute quiet, King Ferdinand and 
his daughter Elizabeth stepped onto the royal thrones. 
The King came in full military uniform, with the dif- 
ferent orders on his breast. He is forty-six years old, 
we were told. He is very dignified and well-appearing, 
even if he is a Hohenzollern. His daughter was dressed 
in white, and from a distance made a very attractive 
figure. She must have inherited some of the beauty 
of her English mother, who, all unite in saying, is very 
beautiful and charming. When I saw the Princess 
close to, as she came back later into the church, I noted 
not only refinement in her features, but a pallor that 
made me wonder if she were in the best of health. 

As soon as the King and Princess entered, the priests, 
who had been getting nervous over the delay, lighted 
their candles at the altar and carried lights to the 
King and then to the assembled congregation, including 
ourselves. Then we all marched in procession out of 
the church to the square in front, in which were soldiers 
with fixed bayonets, and back of them a great crowd. 
Almost every one, even to the poorest, had his lighted 
candle. 

After a short service, in which the congregation of 
the church formed an inner circle, the rockets we had 
seen prepared earlier in the evening were fired, and 
the deep-toned bells of the city proclaimed that the 
Christ had risen and that the people could dance and 
feast the rest of the night. 

As soon as this short service of thé square was 
ended, the circle of the elect, which no longer included 
us, for we did not return, re-entered the church. We 
stayed outside while the bugle company and military 
band broke into a most inspiriting military march, 
which stirred me more than the service inside. Then 
we made our way with lighted candles through an im- 
mense crowd waiting for the King and his company of 
mounted lancers to return. We ourselves had some- 
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thing to eat in the town, that was now wide open, 
with music and song all the night. We went to bed 
about three o’clock in the morning, while the city 
was still wide-awake and celebrating. 

We are glad to have seen the Bukharest Easter, 
but it is going to interfere with our visit to Transyl- 
vania because, besides Easter Day they have Monday 
and Tuesday for the féte, and we can do nothing until 
after then. Can you think of an American holiday 
lasting from Friday until the following Wednesday ? 
I cannot. But the Roumanians have it. They don’t 
let their business interfere with their pleasures. 


Christians Now Speak in Moslem Pulpits 


Signs of working friendship in the new Egypt—Disturbing 
impressions of Zionist pretensions in Palestine 


GEORGES SALIM KUKHI 


Catro, E@ypt, 
April 17, 1920. 
~, ‘HIS LETTER was to have been written months 
| ago for the readers of Tom CuristiaNn RuGistER, 
which has taken the only attitude possible for 
a liberal paper when dealing with the problems of 
international relationship. Serious illness prevented 
the early appearance of this article. 
confined me to a sick-bed for two menths, rudely break- 
ing in upon my work. Besides, it left me in such a 
condition that it was imperative for me to go and 
recruit my strength at a health resort. 

I went to Heloan, that famous place south of Cairo. 
Heloan was patronized as far back as the days of the 
Roman occupation. On account of its dry air—it is 
situated on a plateau in a desert-like tract of country— 
it is the shrine for persons afflicted with all manner 
of pulmonary troubles. Then its mineral baths attract 
thousands of others suffering from various ailments. 
For golf-players it has a special attraction because of 
its matchless links which command a superb view of 
the pyramids of Gizeh, of Zawiet el’Aryan, Abonsir, 
Saggarah, and Dahshour. This field of pyramids, 
which includes all the groups but one, is vis-a-vis to 
Heloan and not far distant from it. The explanation 
of the fact that all the pyramids of Egypt are in this 
locality is to be found in the other fact of the presence 
of Memphis, the ancient capital of Egypt, in the same 
neighborhood. Memphis is only a short distance from 
Heloan. I dwell on the subject of Heloan because it 
is a very important city about which sufferers should 
know, as well as those who every winter have to de- 
cide where to go to escape the inclement winter season 
of the northern United States. 


To one who knew Egypt prior to the war, the post- 
armistice Egypt is a new country, psychologically 
speaking. Many changes of all kinds have taken place, 
but the most important change has been in the mental 
outlook of the people upon life. The most welcome 
change is to be found in the relationship between 
the two great religions—Islam and Christianity. Be- 
fore the war it was an inconceivable thing for a Chris- 
tian priest to stand in a Moslem pulpit or vice versa, 
but now it is what one might call commonplace. Not 


long ago Coptic priests and Christian laymen spoke » 


from the pulpit of the Azhar Mosque, the world strong- 
hold of Islam. Mosques and churches are being util- 
ized for public meetings, like Protestant churches. 
Another change which will doubtless delight those 
interested in the coequal dignity and rights of both 
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sexes is the fact that the Oriental women are playing 
their réle admirably in the directing of the affairs 
of their respective nations. They even address mixed 
public audiences. 

A change which will cheer social workers is the 
change from the individualistic consciousness to the 
social consciousness. One observes a marked social 
responsibility on the part of the rich which is no 
doubt the result of the high cost of living. The hearts 
of the rich have been touched by the misery in which 
the poor are overwhelmed. 

It is my opinion that Egypt has attained national 
solidity. Religious animosities, racial differences, and 
class feeling are passing. 

As to the opportunity of the religious liberals in 
this liberally thinking nation, it entirely depends on 
the liberals themselves. Yesterday afternoon I visited 
the great Azhar Mosque with Sheikh Ruhayem, one 
of the professors of theology at this mosque. I told 
him what I was and what I intended to know and 
asked him whether or not the Mohammedans would 
favor co-operation with the Unitarians. As a reply 
to my question he asked me if besides denying godship 
to Jesus we believed in the prophetic mission of Mo- 
hammed and in the religious value of the Koran. On 
receiving an affirmative answer he was completely satis- 
fied and said that he knew of no obstacle why the two 
religious bodies could not work together with the 
utmost cordiality. He expressed a desire to see our 
literature translated into the Arabic. Steps are being 
taken to gratify the desire of this venerable sheikh 
and I hope the loyal Unitarians will not fail to help in 
gratifying this desire by their generosity. 

One pamphlet that has greatly appealed to the hearts 
and minds of a few Moslem friends is Mr. James Har- 
wood’s “Message to Mohammedans” Mr. Harwood is 
one of our English brethren. We hope to have this 
pamphlet translated before long. The writer ventures 
a personal reference. In the November number of the 
Islamic Review an article of mine appeared under the 
title: “Moslem and Christian, Unitarians.” I have 
received letters of generous appreciation from several 
people in Syria who receive this London review. I 
hope that is only the first of a series of reports on the 
friendship that is gradually growing between two 
Unitarian faiths. 

April 25, 1920. 

As a Syrian and devoted student of the culture of 
Israel from its earliest to its present-day developments, 
I have spared myself no pains in getting first-hand and 
trustworthy information about the situation in Syria 
and more particularly about the condition of affairs 
in Southern Syria—Palestine. My two informants, 
whose word I have every reason to credit, are at 
present residents in Palestine. One of them is a promi- 
nent citizen of Jaffa, a Moslem, and the other is an 
American, professor of Semitic Languages at one of 
the universities, who is at present in Jerusalem. The 
Moslem gentleman, writing on February 21, 1920, says 
that the Arabs laid down their arms before the British 
because they knew that by so doing they would obtain 
their freedom. This surrender, which was voluntary, 
made it infinitely easier for the British to conquer the 
country. They did not know that their country had 
already been promised to the Jews with the result 
that the interests of the Jewish minority were to be 
put above those of the native majority. The same 
- gentleman objects to the substitution of the Hebrew 
calendar for the ordinary business calendar. He pro- 
tests against the making of Hebrew the official language 
in the government department. He believes that the 
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English and the outside world are deceived in thinking 
the majority of the inhabitants of Palestine are Jewish. 

He concludes by giving an incident to illustrate the 
manner of the procedure of the Zionists in trying to 
become the masters of the country. He happens to 
be the owner of orange-groves in Jatfa. One day when 
he had his oranges all packed and ready to ship abroad 
he received orders from Zionist or pro-Zionist authori- 
ties to label his goods and say that his oranges were 
picked in a Jewish grove, the purpose being to show 
the outside world how wonderfully well the new mas- 
ters of the land are doing. 

The American professor says that it is quite difficult 
for him at times to preserve his equilibrium between 
Syrians and Jews. Let me quote his own words: 
“Most of my friends are Jews, of course, but I frankly 
sympathize with the Syrians. I sympathize with Jew- 
ish aspirations, but I don’t believe that a Jewish state, 
divested of religious significance, would have any real 
meaning for the Jewish race, or value for the world. 


’ Judaism is a product of the diaspora (dispersion), and 


the Jews are pre-eminently an international people, 
whose glory it is to have contributed so much to so 
many national cultures.” 

From the same source I learn that the dislike of the 
Jews for the Arabs is so strong that most Jewish 
patriots are now divided over the question of their 
Semitic or non-Semitic origin. Of course the readers 
of Tue Recister will remember that Semitism in the 
popular mind is inseparably associated, yes, identified, 
with Judaism. Anti-Semitism is the coinciding syn- 
onym for Anti-Judaism. The Jews are the only Se- 
mitic people who preserve for us the most original Se- 
mitie type. It is therefore highly entertaining to see 
this typically Semitic people trying to wash its hands 
of everything Semitic. I have no doubt that similar 
practices were followed during the last war in all the 
belligerent countries. 

The hostility to the Arab is swinging so forcefully 
against the Semitic theory of Jewish origins, that 
a man like Dr. Slousch said recently that the Jewish 
race was essentially non-Semitic. Of course this arti- 
ficial twisting of the history of ancient Palestine into 
all sorts of grotesque contortions is puerile and is not 
the occupation of serious-minded scholars. All it does 
is to amuse and decrease faith in and respect for 
scholarship. Unfortunately the Jews are not alone 
in indulging in this sort of wilfully misreading his- 
tories to gain a personal victory. 

This unhappily is the kind of thing that is going on 
in the land of the Prophets. Racial and religious ani- 
mosities, greed and selfishness, pride and suspicion, are 
rampant and careful in achieving their end. Certainly 
the times call for prophetic men to preach to this 
generation of Palestinians that greatest of all things— 
love. 


Whyting Williams, head of a great corporation, has 
been giving the experiences he had among workmen all 
over the country. He went as one of them, incognito, 
into many industrial plants. It is his opinion that “the 
majority of workmen are not Bolsheviki or anarchists 
or even Socialists yet, but if they do become any of 
these things it will be largely the fault of the ‘white- 
collared chaps.’ There should not be any danger in 
this situation, for you can’t get men to turn Bolsheviki 
when they have jobs. We must acknowledge that no 
one can get the best of our energies or our initiative 
by the use of the crowbar. Our best efforts are opened 
up, not by force, but by the key of faith.” 
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Is It So Bad? 
_ A Community CHuRcH: THE STORY OF A 
MINISTER’S EXPHRIENCE WHICH LED HIM FROM 
THE CHURCH MILITANT TO THE CHURCH DxEM- 
ocratic. By Henry BH. Jackson. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1919. 
$2. 

The author, who writes frankly and 
very well, generalizes thus from his ex- 
perience as minister of two churches: 
“The plain fact is that the church as an 
institution has sold its soul for money 

. and that in at least ninety per cent. 
of the churches, if the Ten Command- 
ments and the Beatitudes were honestly 
preached, a group of deacons and trustees 
would combine and take steps, either 
openly or by subterfuge, to remove the 
minister. . A church dominated by 
dogma is hostile to intellectual liberty; a 
church dominated by money is hostile to 
social justice; a church dominated by sec- 
tarianism is hostile to democracy; and 
these are the three blights now spoiling 
the life of the churches.” 

For these reasons he has left the 
’ ehurch and expects to devote his life ‘to 
the task of helping the public school to 
become the church of the religion of 
democracy, to make the schoolhouse the 
nerve centre of a genuine community, to 
develop every school district into what 
Professor Royce called ‘a beloved com- 
munity.’ ” 

The author recognizes that “the com- 
munity centre is a geographical institu- 
tion,” belonging to all the people of its 
district. This is its weakness as well as 
its strength, for its “activities are deter- 
mined by the lowest common denominator, 
in case the district contains many who are 
unprogressive and unenlightened.” In this 
situation he admits the need of a church, 
because as a volunteer organization it can 
recognize and promote values beyond the 
appreciation of the average community. 

Articles of Incorporation, a Model Con- 
stitution and By-Laws for Community 
Churches are given in the Appendix. The 
reader feels drawn toward a winsome 
writer, without taking much stock in the 
plans proposed, and has the impression 
that within a short time the author may 
come forward with some entirely different 
idea. In particular, if the situation is 
as bad as he asserts, as universal and 
deeply rooted, if powerful forces are 
really trying to stifle freedom and prog- 
ress, he can hardly hope to escape them 
by abandoning the church. 


In Dartmoor 

SrorM IN A Twacur. By Eden Phillpotts. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 

A selfish woman, carried away by her 
love of posing and her consuming desire 
to hold the centre of the stage, first de- 
ceives herself, and then, out of pure imagi- 
nation, rapidly develops a real situation 
of tragic consequence to many lives be- 
sides her own. ‘This theme is worked out 
with the profound psychological insight 
and the consummate literary skill long 
familiar to Mr. Phillpotts’s readers. Fa- 
miliar also is the scene in which the story 
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is laid,—Devonshire, and, more particu- 
larly, Dartmoor. Any one who has visited 
that lovely land will be grateful for the 
memories that are wakened into vividness 
by such passages as those describing the 
ruins of the old priory on Priory Farm 
and the view from the summit of Fire 
Beacon Hill. The “Storm in a Tea-cup” 
is shown to hold in its microcosm the 
same elements of self-absorption and dis- 
ingenuousness which in the areas of wider 
and more distinguished experience wreck 
and destroy the lives of men; and, al- 
though in this particular instance all con- 
cerned are finally brought to a safe and 
pleasant haven, the reader is left with 
some wholesome surmises as to other 
eventualities which might well have de- 
veloped in actual life. 


Among the Blackfeet Indians 

Rising WoLr THH WHITE BLAcKroor. By 
James Willard Shultz. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

At the age of sixteen, Hugh Monroe, a 
native of the Province of Quebec, signed 
articles of apprenticeship to the Hudson 
3ay Company for five years and was or- 
dered to report for duty at Mountain 
Fort, a new fort at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, built for trading with the 
Blackfeet Indians. Hugh becomes a 
“white brother’ to the Blackfeet, who 
give him the name of “Rising Wolf” as 
descriptive of his qualities. The book 
covers the period of Hugh Monroe’s first 
year of adventures among the Indians in 
the plains during the exciting days of the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 


By Men of Experience 

Tun Sprrit: THs RpLATION or GOD AND 
MAN, CONSIDERED FROM THH STANDPOINT OF 
RECENT PHILOSOPHY AND Scipncn. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1919. $2.50. 

The titles and authors of the essays in 
this volume are: (1) “Immanence and 
Transcendence,” by A. 8S. Pringle-Pattison ; 
(2) “God in Action” and (3) “The Lan- 
guage of the Soul: Some Reflections on 
the Christian Sacraments,” by Lily Dou- 
gall; (4) “The Psychology of Power,” by 
J. A. Hadfield; (5) “What Happened at 
Pentecost,” by C. A. A. Scott; (6) “The 
Psychology of God’s Grace: How God 
Helps” and (7) “The Psychology of In- 
spiration: How God Teaches,” by C. W. 
Emmet; (8) “Spiritual Hxperience”’ and 
(9) “Spirit and Matter,” by A. Clutton 
Brock; (10) “Christ the Constructive Rev- 
olutionary,” by B. H. Streeter. 

Two heads are sometimes better than 
one, better even than two, as the result 
of this collaboration shows. Christian 
truth has always to be restated to keep it 
alive, and this restatement is of great 
importance for preachers and all thought- 
ful people who wish a first-hand experi- 
ence of divine things. Professor Pringle- 
Pattison’s essay is a model of conciseness 
and comprehensiveness. He shows clearly 
that a purely immanental view of the 
divine is equivalent to a pantheism which 
equates God and nature and abolishes the 
distinction of higher and lower. On the 
other hand a conception of God as purely 
transcendent amounts to a sterile and un- 
interesting deism. No church can prosper 
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or is likely to live long whose ministers 
fail to realize that the immanent God is 
always the transcendent, and that it is 
the presence of the infinite in our lives 
that alone explains the essential nature 
of man. 

One does not read far in this book be- 
fore he realizes: that he has to do with 
men who are not only scholars, but seers, 
men of insight, who know by experience 
what they are writing about. Mr. Em- 
met’s two articles, for instance, insist on 
the universality and continuity of the 
divine activity. Inspiration is not a rare 
thing, peculiar to a small class, but all 
men share it. . As Justin, Origen, and 
Clement say, the Spirit was in the world 
before Christ. “To us to-day no other 
view is possible. The corollary of the 
truth, ‘No man cometh to the Father but 
by me,’ is that wherever any man in fact 
finds God, there Christ has been present.” 

The supreme example of inspiration is 
in Christ. Further, the criterion of in- 
spiration is not suddenness of revelation, 
or ecstasy, or emotional thrill, but truth, 
beauty, and goodness. These are the fruits 
of the Spirit, and wherever they are, the 
Spirit is. Many are inspired who do not 
think of themselves as religious. 

Any minister who is thinking of preach- 
ing a series of sermons aiming to restate 
Christian truth in the light of modern 
knowledge, in the language of to-day, and 
in images that belong to the present, will 
find this book invaluable. 


Spiritual Healing 

THE Sout IN Surrprine. By Robert SB. 
Carrol, M.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1919. $2. 

Dr. Carrol is medical director of the 
Highland Hospital in Asheville, N.C., and 
is known for his book on The Mastery of 
Nervousness. These present chapters he 
has written to meet the need of the suf- 
fering. His message throughout is 
wholesome and helpful. The basis of his 
teaching is that “the things that are un- 
seen are of infinitely more portent and 
power than the things which are visible.” 
He gives much advice for the rational 
conduct of life. He says, “Gravitation 
and inspiration are alike divine,’ and 
that we must obey both the physical and 
the spiritual laws of God. He emphasizes 
the need of worship. 


Susan Hale’s Humor 


Two books illustrated by Susan Hale 
have been published within the past few 
months by the Marshall Jones Company, 
Boston. The reason for publishing is ex- 
plained in the foreword by Caroline P. 
Atkinson: “The gratifying sale of the 
Letters of Susan Hale, and the evident en- 
joyment of them by the public, have led 
me to make known two little books made 
by Miss Hale at the time of the Civil War, 
which have since that time been in the 
possession of my family.” The titles of 
the books are Inklings for Thinklings ($2 
net) and Nonsense Book. ($1.50 net), this 
last being a collection of limericks. The 
foreword says that both of these books 
have helped in the bringing up of the 
children of the family. Children will no 
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doubt enjoy the quaint drawings and they 
will like the verses equally well. 


Little Masterpieces 
- Tap CHoruS GirL AND OTHpR Srorins. By 
Anton Chekhov, translated by Constance Gar- 
nett. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 

These are little masterpieces by a great 
artist; rapid sketches of a dozen or so 
pages, most of them; and, to compare one 
art with another, the author’s consum- 
mate skill in handling the shadows, the 
pathetic unsolved mysteries, of human ex- 
perience, reminds us of Rembrandt’s etch- 
ings. Indeed, in many respects Chekhov 
sees life as a painter sees it. In nearly 
every one of the stories are unforgettable 
passages of vivid description :— 

“At times one catches a glimpse of 
eranes on the horizon, and a faint gust 
of wind brings their plaintive, ecstatic 
ery, and a minute later, however greedily 
one scans the blue distance, one cannot 
see a speck nor catch a sound; and like 
that, people with their faces and their 
words flit through our lives and are 
drowned in the past, leaving nothing ex- 
cept faint traces in the memory.” 

“The moon stood high above the gar- 
den, and below it, transparent patches of 
mist were floating eastward. The whole 
world seemed to consist of nothing but 
black silhouettes and wandering white 
shadows.” 

And with his quick eye for the signifi- 
cant phases of a landscape goes his keen 
insight into the significant phases of 
racial and individual character. ‘“Rus- 
sian life,’ says Liharev in The Open 
Road, “presents us with an _ uninter- 
rupted succession of convictions and as- 
pirations, and if you care to know, it has 
not yet the faintest notion of lack of faith 
or scepticism. If a Russian does not be- 
lieve in God, it means he believes in some- 
thing else.” 


Of Rousseau 

ROUSSEAU AND ROMANTICISM. By Irving Bab- 
bitt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $38.50 
net. 

Sometimes the reviewer of books has a 
unique experience. A volume which opens 
with small promise yields a rich and un- 
expected fruitage. Professor Babbitt’s 
work offers to the reader just such a treat. 
Just as plodding through miles of weary 
sand may be finally rewarded by the sud- 
den unveiling of a glorious view, with 
wide horizons enclosing a broad expanse 
of windswept waves, so he who perseveres 
in ploughing his way onward through 
many pages of essentially hard reading 
suddenly comes out into an interpretation 
of life both discerning and richly sug- 
gestive. 

As its title indicates, this book is a 
careful and comprehensive examination of 
Rousseauism, its origins and the fruits of 
its influence as manifested in the thinking 
of the nineteenth century. But it is more 
than that: it contains many a searching 
analysis of poetry, and other forms of art. 
Mingled with its treatment of these 
themes is an examination of modern re- 


-ligion and its constituent elements which 


deserves wide circulation. | — ; 
. The final chapter, which deals with 


“The Present Outlook,” is especially sug- 
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gestive. Its indictment of the sophistries 
of existing educational methods and re- 
ligious tendencies is forcible and brave. 
The book is overlong. It employs the 
conventional lingo of speculative philos- 
ophy, always discursive, and not in- 
frequently blind. But there are many 
quotations which are both fresh and apt. 
There is much real wit and an abundance 
of clever comment. Its greatest defect 
is a manifest leaning toward the nega- 
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tive side of every argument. As we have 
said, it is by no means easy reading, but 
it is well worth the effort; and as such, 
we heartily commend it to every seeker 
after truth unadorned. A. BR. H. 


Any book reviewed in THE REGISTER 
may be obtained at the list price from the 


BEACON PRESS Book SHop, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Vacation 

BARBARA HOLLIS 
See the flowers shake their heads, 
Watch them flaunt their colors gay, 
Hark to what the froggies say 
In the lily pool— 
Brother’s coming home to-day— 
Coming home from school! 


Watch the clouds go dancing by, 
Never was the sky so blue; 

And the grass is greener too! 
Oh, I’m feeling gay, 

Hardly can believe it’s true— 
He’ll be home to-day! 


The Birthday Basket 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL 


Robert Wheeler for several months had 
held a stubborn resentment against Mrs. 
Amos Bartlett, one of the family neigh- 
bors. It grew out of her request that 
Robert and his Clearwater Club, as he 
had named the organization of seven boys 
of which he was the natural leader, 
should not cross her garden lot while 
the wild strawberries were bearing, on 
their way to Rollins Creek, where they 
went in the summer weather to swim. 

“She’s an old fogy—that’s what Mrs. 
Bartlett is,” declared Robert, angrily, on 
relating to the boys of the Club the re- 
quest their neighbor had made. 

“We wouldn’t do any harm to her straw- 
berries, the few times we would cross her 
lot. It’s just because she wants to be 
unpleasant, nothing else in the world.” 

“But the strawberries are mighty fine, 
especially for field ones,’ declared Harold 
Mason, from his boyish sense of justice. 

“That may be,” replied Robert. “But 
that’s no reason why she should make us 
tramp all the way round by Lockwood’s 
bridge, every time we want to go down to 
the creek to swim. Some day she’ll wish 
she hadn’t been so disagreeable.” 

“T don’t blame her,” said Ben Jackson, 
generously. “I wouldn’t feel as you do 
about it, Robert. The longer walk won’t 
hurt us, and sometimes we'll get a ride, 
if we go round by the bridge. Somebody’s 
always passing with an empty automo- 
bile.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Thord Collins. 

“What difference does it make, any- 
way!” laughed Tom Ames. 

“Tt makes a good deal of difference to 
me,” persisted Robert. “You may not 
eare, but I do, and Mrs. Bartlett will! 
Wait and see if she doesn’t!” 

Two weeks before Mrs. Bartlett’s birth- 
day (it was late in the fall) Robert had 
his plans all made, as he said to himself, 
for “getting even” with the strawberry 
woman. He hardly ever referred to her 
except by that name after she had asked 
the boys not to cross her lot. 

Robert secretly prepared a basket “full 
of gifts,’ so he expressed it, for Mrs. Bart- 
lett. ‘This he had hidden in the shed 
chamber till he should have need for it. 
Mrs. Bartlett's birthday was on the 
seventh. 

Two days before, Lawrence, Robert’s 
older brother, went to the shed chamber 
for an axe handle, which his father had 
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sent him to get, While there he discov- 
ered the basket, covered carefully with a 
piece of old carpet, hidden away in a cor- 
ner by a cast-off bureau. 

“T wonder what’s in it,” he said as he 
brought the basket out into the light. 

Mrs. Bartlett’s name was written on a 
serap of stiff cardboard, which was tied 
to the rim of the basket. Just below 
her name were the words: “For your 
birthday.” 

Lawrence took out the contents of the 
basket, and laid each separately wrapped 
up package on the floor beside him. 

There was an old tin cup, and tied to 
the handle was a card, on which was 
printed in large letters, “To pick your next 
year’s strawberries in.” Beside it was 
tucked in a pair of old worn-out slippers, 
and on the paper in which they were 
done up was written, “To wear when you 
walk on your lot, so not to crush any of 
your precious fruit.” 

“So this is what Robert has planned 
for Mrs. Bartlett’s birthday,’ thought 
Lawrence, as he looked at the different 
things. “Well,” after a few minutes’ 
thought, “she’ll receive her gift, but it 
won't be one of this kind,’ mysteriously. 

That evening Robert went on an errand 
to the village, and while he was gone, | 
Lawrence made several secret visits to the 
shed chamber, and each time he carried 
something hidden in his hands. 

One was a book which Mrs. Wheeler! 
had heard Mrs. Bartlett say she wanted , 
to read. Then there were some ripe and 
juicy Baldwin apples. Mrs. Bartlett’s 
trees had failed to bear, that year. A’ 
frosted cake which Lawrence had coaxed ' 
his grandmother to make for him—'twas a 
“real secret,” he said—found its way into 
the birthday basket. 

When everything was packed, Lawrence 
pressed the paper, which he had found 
over the articles that had been taken 
out, carefully down around the rim of 
the basket, then he set it back where he | 
had found it. 

“Now, if he doesn’t find out what I’ve 
been doing, Mrs. Bartlett will have a real 
birthday remembrance,” chuckled Law- 
rence. ‘And I don’t believe he will. She'll 
know, Mrs. Bartlett will, who sent it, for 
she’ll see Robert’s name on the margin of 
the paper. Evidently he didn’t notice it.” 

The night of the seventh was dark and 
drizzly, just the sort of a night that 
Robert had hoped for. 

“T’d like to see her when she takes 
the things out of the basket!’ he said to 
himself as he laid his gift down on Mrs. 
Bartlett’s porch, before knocking on the 
door. 

Robert knocked and ran, and Mrs. Bart- 
lett came to the door and took the bas- 
ket in. < 

“The dear boy!” she exclaimed on tak- 
ing out her gifts, having at once discoy- 
ered Robert Wheeler’s name on the paper 
which covered the top. “I’ll let him and 
all the boys he wants to take with him 
cross my lot next summer, strawberries 
or no strawberries.” 

“Can’t you make out what she means?” 
asked LAwrence, coming upon Robert as 
he was secretly reading Mrs. Bartlett’s 
earefully written note of thanks. 

“How did you know’— 
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Then Lawrence explained to his aston- 
ished brother what he had done. 

“I—I am so—glad,” said Robert, slowly, 
jooking down at his feet. “I’ve been 
ashamed, Lawrence, ever since—I did— 
what’— 

Then, after a pause, “I’m going to tell 
Mrs, Bartlett, the first time I see her, 
that her birthday gift was mostly from 
you. I furnished the basket and carried 
it over, that’s all I did.” 


Thelma’s Wonderful Experiment 


ETHEL WEBB 


“Mother,” said Thelma, earnestly, “I 
wish I never had to do a single thing I 
didn’t want to. Wouldn’t it be glorious?” 

“Why, Thelma,” said her mother, “what 
a queer, selfish world it would be!” 

“But, mother, how could it be? Only 
think, no disagreeable errands to run, or 
tiresome tasks to do. Just to do as you 
please all day long. Oh, I am sure I 
should be perfectly happy.” 

Mrs. Otis had not been well for a few 
days, and there had been more than the 
usual number of errands and little tasks 
for Thelma to do. Many of these, the 
little girl thought, might just as well have 
been left undone. 

One day when Mrs. Otis was well again 
and Thelma had unwillingly done her 
morning’s tasks, mother and daughter had 
/a long talk, and from that talk sprang the 
idea for the Wonderful Experiment. 

The plan was for Thelma and her 
mother to do just as they pleased for one 
‘whole week, and they were to begin the 
very next morning right after breakfast. 

So eager was Thelma to begin that she 
was actually. down to breakfast the next 
morning in time to help with the toast 
and eggs. In fact, she had not even 
waited to be called! After breakfast, 
without one look at the untidy table she 
got her hat and ran over to Sue Wilson’s, 
her most intimate friend, for a whole de- 
lightful morning. What a glorious morn- 
ing it was! But when luncheon-time came 
and Sue’s mother invited Thelma to stay, 
so great was her anxiety to know what 


mother had done that she politely re- 
fused the invitation and ran _ straight 
home. 


When she entered her house she was 
amazed to find everything just as she had 
left it. Beds unmade, floors unswept, 
rooms undusted, and worst of all, no de- 
licious luncheon. And there sat mother 
right in the midst of the confusion calmly 
reading a book. It had never occurred 
to Thelma that mother would act like 
this; mother, of course, would get things 
done, but not in her usual fussy way. 
Thelma was the one, in her own mind, to 
profit by the ‘Wonderful Pxperiment. 
Mother somehow would keep right on as 
usual. 

Mrs. Otis looked up smilingly and said, 
“Come right into the dining-room, dear, 
I don’t know what we shall find to eat, for 
I forgot to order anything, but there is 
sure to be something. Anything will do 
so long as we do not have to spend any 
of our precious time in preparing it.” 

Thelma looked at the untidy table, then 
silently helped her mother bring in the 
remnants of yesterday’s food from the 
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Fas, 
ice-box. There were some stale rolls, a 
little cold roast meat, a bit of wilted 
salad, and some milk,—not very tempting, 


to be sure, for Thelma had forgotten to) 


put out the ice-card. 

After lunchéon, Mrs. Otis told Thelma 
she was free to do as she chose. A neigh- 
bor had inyited them to go for a long 
automobile ride, but as Thelma was not at 
home when she called up, Mrs. Otis did 
not feel free to spoil any plan Thelma 
might have made for the afternoon by ac- 
cepting the invitation for her too, so Mrs. 
Davern said she would ask some other 
girl, in her place. Thelma made no reply, 
but thoughtfully got her hat and again 
started for Sue Wilson’s. 

At six o’clock, when Mrs. Otis returned 
from a delightful afternoon in the coun- 
try, she was surprised to be greeted by 
an appetizing smell of cooking from the 
kitchen, Smiling softly to herself she 
peeped into the dining-room and saw a 
daintily set table. Going on into the 
kitchen she was met by a smiling but 
somewhat flushed little girl who was just 
taking a dish of escalloped oysters out 
of the oven. 

“Q mother,’ cried Thelma, “I was 
afraid you would not come until the din- 
ner was overdone. And I have another 
surprise for you, too. Hurry and get your 
things off, don’t wait a minute.” 

Strange to say, the next morning 
Thelma came down to breakfast again 
without being called, and set promptly 
to work without one word of protest. The 
Wonderful Experiment had worked, but 
not in just the way she had planned. 


Cricket Makes Himself Comfortable 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 

Jerry was so excited he could hardly 
get his mind on helping at the barn or 
filing mother’s wood-box. Harry Drew, 
the new boy in the summer cottage near 
the ranch, had asked Jerry to go with 
him and his family on a trip the next 
day. 

“We're going up Mount Lookout in their 
fine big car, and Harry and I are going 
to see Buffalo Bill’s grave,” Jerry bounced 
in to tell his mother. ‘We're going to 
have picnic dinner in one of the play- 
grounds along the mountain road. Won’t 
we have fun?” Jerry did a handspring 
out of the back door and tumbled over 
Cricket, the collie. Whereupon Cricket 
began to romp and bark, and there fol- 
lowed a jolly game that kept things noisy 
till supper-time. 

“T put your new suit out, Jerry,” his 
mother told him at the table. “You must 
look nice if you go with city people.” 

Jerry sneaked up to his little room 
later, to have a long look at the gray suit 
his mother had brought for his birthday. 
‘Norfolk jacket just like that one of 
Harry’s,’ gloated Jerry, proudly, ‘and 
blousey-kneed pants, too.” He hung the 
coat over a chair back, and laid the 
trousers with the pink suspenders care- 
fully over his mother’s box of bedding. 
“Tan shoes, too! Guess they won’t know 
me, when I change from overalls to all 
this finery !” 

As the picnic party planned to start 
early, Jerry decided to go to bed ahead of 
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time that night. It was his job to see that 


the kitchen fire was ready to light, and- 


his last chore was to make sure Cricket 
was outdoors and in his kennel. For the 
collie was as lively and full of tricks as 
the black fiddler crickets that are always 
so anxious to hop indoors and make them- 
selves cosey. 

“Here, Cricket!” called Jerry, whistling 
as he always did. The wind had risen, 
and Jerry, listening, thought he heard a 
stir in the kennel. He called again, but 
as no dog came unwillingly from any 
direction to obey orders, Jerry yawned, 
“Guess he’s asleep,” and locked the back 
door. 

Ten minutes later he was in dreamland 
watching Buffalo Bill ride his favorite 
white horse in a parade. Then there was 
a cautious stir under the bed, and a 
naughty Cricket wriggled out, stretched 
himself, and feeling chilly with so much 
fresh air blowing in, he proceeded to make 
himself cosey in his own way. 

“Y-ah!” yawned Jerry next morning at 
daylight. Cricket yawned also, blinked a 
bit, then rose and left his comfy bed to 
say good-morning to his master. 

“Oh, you scamp!” Jerry fairly jumped 
out of bed as the dog’s cold nose touched 
his hand. ‘How did you get in? Up 
here all night, were you? Well, next time 
I'll search the house for you.” Just then 
he remembered the picnic and turned for 
a look at his new suit. The coat was 
hanging on the chair all right. But the 
trousers— O Cricket, you’d better start 
downstairs in a hurry! 

Jerry took one look and groaned. Those 
treasured trousers were mussed and wrin- 
kled and covered with yellow hairs. Bad 
as the boy felt, he was too fair to place 
the blame on Cricket. “Guess you didn’t 
know you’d picked my very best, old chap,” 
he sighed, diving into his overalls. 

Cricket listened politely and _ licked 
Jerry’s hand to say, “Whatever it is that 
bothers you, chum, I’m sorry for it.” It 
was Harry who saved the day. He came 
flying over in his Scout suit. 

“Youre going to wear khaki, aren’t you, 
Jerry?’ he called. “It’s no dress-up picnie, 
you know. Mother thought it would be 
nice to wear Scout suits for Buffalo Bill.” 
And Jerry replied gladly, “Khaki suits 
me!” 


Child Labor Among Ants 


The ants whose long name is Oscophylla 
smaragdina build their nests by sewing to- 
gether the leaves of bushes. When a hole is 
torn in their house the busy little worker 
form in line along one side of the rent; 
then, stretching out their heads as far as 
possible, they seize the farther side in 
their jaws, one after the other, and slowly 
and carefully draw it across the gap. Then 
the female ants scurry off to the nursery, 
pick up the. baby ants and carry them 
back to the mending. bee. The baby ants 
have spinnerets, which the grown-up ants 
haven’t, and the mother ants hold them 
up to the torn place, pinching them till 
they spin fine threads! Then, while the 
grown-ups hold the torn edges in place, 
the mothers move the babies’ heads from 
one side of the hole to the other, back 
and forth, back and forth, till the babies 
have neatly woven the house whole again. 
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Indian Legend 


Dr. Rieder, formerly of the University 
of Wisconsin faculty, has given many 
years to the study of curious and inter- 
esting Indian legends. He says the fol- 
lowing is the story of the origin of the 
Mandan tribe :— 

In the beginning, the Mandans lived 
underground in a cave out of which' grew 
a tall, strong vine. One day a young 
warrior, seeking adventure, climbed the 
vine, and, once outside the dark cave in 
the open sunlight and air, was so pleased 
with the wide world that he at once 
called down into the cave and urged his 
tribesmen to follow him. Several chiefs 
and many squaws heeded his advice and 
climbed up the vine. Finally a very fat 
squaw insisted upon climbing out, though 
all the Indians still in the cave tried to 
make her wait until the last. Alack-a-day, 
the vine broke, and the rest of the tribe 
had to stay in the cave forever. 

It is a pity the legend does not say 
whether the fat squaw had climbed to the 
air before the vine broke, or whether she 
fell back into the cave, where she certainly 
would have had an unpleasant time the 
rest of her days. Do you suppose after 
that, that the Mandans disliked fat 
squaws for ever and ever? 


Undaunted Census-taker 


If the Government offered to pay you 
$1.80 for taking a trip, would you travel 
thirty miles on snowshoes in one day 
through a cutting blizzard in the moun- 
tains? Miss Charlotte Dunn did. She 
was a census-taker in the Berkshires and 
apparently considered the long hard trip 
on snowshoes in the face of a blinding 
storm merely as a part of her job. Per- 
haps once upon a time she may have read 
“A Message to Garcia.” 


Flags for France 


This year, and every year hereafter, 
every American soldier buried in France 
will have flying on his grave an American 
flag,—the flag for which he gave his life. 
The bunting will be sent from this coun- 
try to France and there made into flags— 
small flags for the graves, flags of medium 
size for the flagpoles of the smaller bury- 
ing-grounds, and large flags to fly over 
the large cemeteries. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, fr William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D 

PARKER B, FIELD, Cozee ss, SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Iowa Unitarian Association 


Missionary movements enliven the churches 
and prosperity is on their labors 


The treasury of the Iowa Unitarian As- 
sociation has received and invested as part 
of its trust funds about $9,500 as the net 
proceeds from the sale of the property of 
the Unitarian Society in Cherokee, Ia. 

Rey. Hugh Robert Orr visited the 
churches of the district in the interests 
of Sunday-school work in February. 

Rey. E. Stanton Hodgin, representing 
the Laymen’s League, was at Omaha, Des 
Moines, Humboldt, and Sioux City in 
April. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot visited Sioux 
City and Omaha March 23 and 25. Under 
the auspices of the Association, Miss D. 
Louise Henderson, parish worker in 
Omaha, made an itinerary among the 
Iowa churches late in March in the inter- 
ests of church school and young people’s 
work. Her visits, as reported from the 
churches, were of exceptional value to the 
local workers, and Miss Henderson's re- 
port indicates a generally healthful condi- 
tion in the Iowa Sunday-schools. The 
Association plans to put great stress upon 
building up stronger young people’s work 
next year. 

Des Mornes, Rev. HE. H. Reeman.—aA 
special series of Sunday afternoon yvesper 
services, discussing the general problem 
of a future life, held during February, 
with an average attendance of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five persons, was an en- 
couraging feature of the winter. Ten new 
members were welcomed into the fellow- 
ship of the church on Haster Sunday 
morning. 

The annual meeting of the church was 
held on Tuesday evening, April 6, dinner 


being served by the ladies of Unity 
Circle. Over one hundred persons were 
present. The following were elected to 


the board of trustees for terms of three 
years: Mrs. Jansen Haines, Mrs. H. L. 
Carroll, Mrs. J. M. Bowie, Mr. Franklin 
Brown, Mr. E. W. Bonner. A pleasing 
feature was the report of the finance com- 
mittee announcing pledges already in hand 
oversubscribing a budget of $6,500 for 
the ensuing year’s work, the largest budget 
ever undertaken by the church. 

DAVENPORT, Rey. Kenneth HE. Hvans.— 
The officers have finished the revision of 
the church rolls. A campaign for new 
members is now on, twenty-four having 
been received on Baster Sunday. The Sun- 
day-school is gaining steadily, with pros- 
pects for a registration of one hundred 
by summer. Monthly teachers’ suppers 
are held, with a conference. Two new 
classes have been organized in the Sun- 
day-school,—young people and high-school 
boys. The Laymen’s League is gaining in 
activity; the programme at the April 
meeting was a symposium on “What Can 
We Do for a Better America?’ <A lawyer, 
a doctor, a merchant, a school man, and 
a workingman, all members of the church, 
spoke. 

Lincoun, Nes., Rey. Pe W. Macdonald.— 
Mr. Macdonald conducted his first service 
as minister of the church, April 18. His 
_installation occurred Sunday evening, May 
9, before a large congregation. The visit- 
ing ministers were Rey. Charles BH. Sny- 
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der of Sioux City, whose subject was 
“With All Thy Mind,’ Rey. Curtis W. 
Reese, D.D., of Chicago, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, who spoke 
on “The Function of the Preacher,’ and 
Rey. Robert F. Leavens of Omaha, who 
spoke on “The Loyal Liberal.” 

The Women’s 
themselves to equip a room in the New 
Municipal Hospital. The cost of equip- 
ping the room will be about $600. The 
Alliance has already raised half of the 
amount. The Hospital, which is soon to 
be built at a cost of $200,000,—half from 
the city, and half from private subscrip- 
tions,—is largely the result of the efforts 
of Rey. A. L. Weatherly, Mr. Macdonald’s 
predecessor. 

OMAHA, Nes., Rey. R. F. Leavens.—At 
the annual meeting of The Alliance it was 
gratifying to have the activities of the 
year presented in massed form in the re- 
ports. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. William §. Curtis; vice- 
president, Mrs. Albert ‘G. Fuller; treas- 
urer, Miss Ida H. Wilde; secretary, Mrs. 
C. J. Hmery. 

The Laymen’s League has elected the 
following officers: President, B. A. Polzin; 
vice-president, Leon O. Smith; secretary, 
A. Koppenhaver; treasurer, A. J. Paus- 
tian. The League assumed responsibility 
for canvass of church membership to 
secure subscriptions for THe CHRISTIAN 
RecGisteR. This work was placed in the 
hands of a man of the church who makes 
a business of soliciting magazine subscrip- 
tions. More than forty subscriptions were 
thus obtained. 

Saturday to Tuesday, May 1 to 4, the 
church had as its guest Miss Lucy Lowell, 
president of the National Alliance. She 
spoke at a gathering of men and women 
in the church Sunday evening, following 
a supper given in her honor, and on Mon- 
day met with the branch Alliance at 
luncheon and at the regular meeting fol- 
lowing the lunch. 

The new chairman of the board of trus- 
tees is Mr. G. W. Sumner. The Laymen’s 
League are undertaking a concerted quest 
for prospective members of the church. 
They have also yoted to publish a pam- 
phtet of their own containing short state- 
ments made by the men of the church 
themselves, setting forth their conceptions 
of the Liberal Faith. The Omaha church 
is enthusiastically preparing for the an- 
nual meeting of the Iowa Unitarian As- 
sociation, which will be held there Sep- 
tember 27, 28, 29. ; 

Keokuk, Rey. George R. Gebauer.— 
After a suspension of about three years, 
the Keokuk church has resumed activity 
under the temporary leadership of Mr. 
Gebauer. A new board of trustees has 
been elected, consisting of three women 
and two men. The president is Mr. Albion 
Davis. He finds a helpful counsellor in 
Mr. Asaph Buck, who carried the burden 
of the society for many years. During 
the period of suspension, the good women 
of the church were active, and kept the 
society alive, looking forward to the time 
of revival. Mr. Gebauer came to Keokuk 
the middle of March to remain until the 
middle of June. ; 

He writes: “I must confess that I found 


Alliance have pledged }. 
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the society a rather lively corpse, which 
had arisen before I arrived here and was 
ready to accept my spiritual leadership 
and responsive to every suggestion. . In- 
deed I have never seen a chureh so filled 
with the spirit of real devotion to the 
cause and so ready to sacrifice for it.” 

The attendance at Sunday services has 
been very satisfactory. The Women’s Al- 
liance is larger in numbers than it has 
been for years, and the weekly meetings 
are well attended. The budget for the 
year beginning next September, estimated 
at $3,500, is fully subscribed. The Sunday 
collections taken this spring will be used 
for the redecorating of the assembly room. 
The organ, which had suffered consider- 
ably through the long enforced vacation, 
has been repaired. 

Iowa City, Rev. V. B. Silliman.—Mr. © 
Silliman is leaving Iowa City in June: 
The pulpit has recently been occupied by 
Rev. Hugh Robert Orr and Rey. C. W. 
Reese of Chicago, Rev. C. M. Perry, a 
former minister, and Rey. Frank C. Doan 
of Summit, N.J. Five persons received 
the right hand of fellowship on Easter. 
There were three baptisms April 11. An 
enthusiastic Sunday-school party was held 
on the same day. The Y.P.R.U. has had 
several successful social parties: The Sun- 
day-school took an enthusiastic interest in 
the Hungarian Relief Fund and made a 
large contribution thereto. 

Humeoupr, Rev. Cora V. V. Lambert.— 
Rey. Cora V. V. Lambert closed her pas- 
torate at Humboldt, May 2, to go to 
Hinsdale, Ill. Mr. Mobbs, a Meadville 
senior, has been heard by this congre- 
gation. : 

Sioux Crry, Rey. Charles E. Snyder.— 
Unity Circle had its annual election April 
8. The new officers are: Mrs. R. O. Smith, 
honorary president; Mrs. W. L. Wilkins, 
president; Mrs. A. HE. McManus, vice- 
president; Mrs. L. G. Price, secretary; 
Mrs. Charles H. Snyder, treasurer. Unity 
Guild also elected new officers as follows: 
Mrs. J. P. Schnabele, president; Mrs. 8. B. 
Hoskins, vice-president; Mrs. M. B. Wag- 
staff, secretary; Mrs. C. A. Bond, treas- 
urer. The new officers of the church 
school, elected March 28, are: Superin- 
tendent, Mrs. J. W. Van Dyke; assistant 
superintendent, Mr. H. A. Bereman; secre- 
taries, Miss Norma Kent, Miss Gwynne 
Gill; treasurer, Mr. Reymond T. Garrett. 
Special officers: Mrs. Hans Asper, music; 
Mrs. H. A. Bereman, course of study; 
Mrs. M. B. Wagstaff, kindergarten; Miss 
Clarissa Hoskins, cradle roll; Miss Dor- 
othy Eaton, girls’ work; Mr. F. T. Lowrey, 
boys’ work. The annual meeting of the 
society was held Wednesday evening, April 
7, and was largely attended. i 

The following were elected trustees for 
terms. of three years each: Mr. F. TT. 
Lowrey, Mr. H.-A. Bereman, Dr. F. A. 
Seeman, Mr. R. V. Sager. A resolution 
was unanimously passed to expend $8,000 


this summer on repairs to the church 


building. The campaign to raise this fund 
is now going on. The Good-fellowship 
Club has been holding Sunday evening 
meetings all winter and spring in Mr. 
Snyder’s library to discuss the morning 
sermon. The Club has also had peel ay. 
dinners and dances. 
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Summer School for Ministers 


The Faculty of Divinity in Harvard 
University, which maintained a _ three 
week’s Summer School of Theology each 
year from 1899 to 1910, is announcing this 
year a resumption of its summer session. 
The School will run from July 6 to 23 
inclusive, with a total of forty-five lectures 
on religious and social problems, all by 
lecturers who are experts in their several] 
fields. 

There will be two sets of historical 
lectures, one of eight lectures on “The 
Aspects of Early Christianity,’ and an- 
other of five lectures dealing with the 
Pilgrim Fathers. There will be a set 
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of six lectures on “Modern Philosophical 
and Theological Tendencies,’ a set of ten 
lectures on “Problems of Social Recon- 
struction,” and a set of fifteen lectures or 
“The Minister’s Work.” Among the lec- 
turers who are announced are the follow- 
ing: Mr. John Graham Brooks, an author- 
ity on social problems; Prof. T. N. Carver, 
Harvard University ; Rev. Henry 8. Coffin, 
D.D., of New York; Rev. Samuel M. Croth- 
ers, D.D., the well-known essayist; Dr. 
A. T. Davison, Organist of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and authority on church music; 
Dean H. W. Holmes of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University ; 
Dean W. W. Fenn, Prof. F. G. Peabody, 
and Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard Divin- 
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ity School; President G. BE. Horr of New- 
ton Theological Institution; Dean J. W. 
Platner of Andover Theological Seminary ; 
Mr. John Farwell Moors, President of the 
Associated Charities in Boston; Prof. R. 
D. Perry and Prof. G. G. Wilson of Har- 
vard University; as well as a number of 
other authorities. 

The University has set aside one of the 
new freshmen dormitories—Standish Hal! 
on the Charles River Parkway—to pro- 
vide housing accommodations for the 
School, so that those attending will be 
lodged and fed in very comfortable and 
attractive quarters. Board and lodging 
are provided at cost. Information may be 
obtained from Prof. Henry Wilder Foote. 


PLYMOUTH 


1920 


All Unitarians and their friends who may visit Plymouth this summer are cordially invited to 


Ue Olde Parsonage 


on Leyden Street, Plymouth 


conducted by the American Unitarian Association as a rest house and meeting-place for those 
who will visit this historic landing-place of our forefathers. 


APPEAL FOR GERMAN CHILDREN 


The American Friends Service Committee, 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, represent- 


ing the Quakers of America, has assumed entire responsibility of feeding the undernourished 
children of Germany, in addition to their general relief work in France, Serbia, Vienna, Poland, 
and the Baltic provinces. 


The Friends are working in close co-operation with the European Children’s Fund, which 
is. giving one supplementary meal each day to nearly 3,000,000 children in nine countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. The Quakers will follow the same methods in Germany. An 
extra meal is given daily to those children who are shown, by medical examination, to require 
additional food. The work is carried on without distinction of a religious or a political character. 


There are to-day 10,000,000 undernourished children in Germany. A single meal costs 5 
cents. To feed 1,000,000 children six months, January to June, until the next harvest, will cost 
$9,000,000. 

Special work planned for children’s hospitals and children’s homes will require an additional 
$3,000,000. 

The Friends pay for personnel, office, and overhead expenses. The European Children’s Fund, 
of which Herbert Hoover is Chairman, provides out of a special fund all expenses of transportation. 

Every dollar given in America means a dollar’s worth of food to the German child. 

American Quakers are supervising the distribution of this food. 


Send your contributions at once and make checks payable to 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


RUFUS M. JONES, Chairman; WILBUR K. THOMAS, Exec. Secretary; CHARLES F. JENKINS, Treasurer 
20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Approved by the National Information Bureau, I Madison Avenue, New York 


This advertisement is paid for in the hope that the readers of the magazine will not only contribute themselves, but will help to arouse their communities, 
especially the ministers and the churches, the editors and other leaders of public opinion, to the importance of this opportunity—one of the greatest 
which has ever come to the people of America. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH RNGISTER 
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Commencement at Pacific School 


The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry held its twelfth Commencement 
in the Unitarian church at Berkeley, Calif., 
on Tuesday, May 4. The Commencement 
was held as one of the sessions of the 
Central California Conference. It is be- 
coming a custom, for the sake of both 
Conference and School, to have dates so 
arranged that the two can occur together. 

President Wilbur gave his usual ac- 
count of the condition and needs of the 
School, reporting extensive repairs to the 
building and planting of the grounds which 
in two or three years should have a hand- 
some appearance. The number of students 
enrolled had a little increased over last 
year, but the interference of wartime con- 
ditions was still felt. The treasurer’s re- 
port for the year showed a considerable 
increase in both property and income, and 
the balance sheet showed a total property 
of approximately a half-million dollars. 
The school building as now repaired can 
be serviceable for several years to come, 
though plans for a new and adequate 
building are completed, and it is hoped 
to execute them without waiting indefi- 
nitely. 

There were three graduates this year. 
Two of the degrees were conferred cum 
laude and one magna cum laude. The 
graduates were Hurley Begun, who fin- 
ished his studies in December and is now 
settled at Bedford, Mass.; Miss Julia N. 
Budlong, who has at once gone to supply 
the pulpit at Kalamazoo, Mich.; and 
William C. Maxwell, who has for some 
time been in charge of the church at 
Woodland, Calif. The degree of the 
School was also conferred upon Rey. An- 
drew Fish of Eugene, Ore., who had 
qualified for it by university studies pur- 
sued since his graduation from the School 
several years ago. Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
D.D., of Boston, offered the prayer at the 
Commencement exercises, and Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, D.D., made the Commence- 
ment address on “The Place of the Church 
in the Light of To-day.” 

‘The Commencement exercises were fol- 
lowed by the ordination of Miss Budlong 
and Mr. Maxwell. A council of neighbor- 
ing churches had been held the previous 
week, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the General Conference. Dr. 
Wendte presided as Moderator, the or- 
daining prayer was made by President 
Wilbur, and the charge and right hand 
of fellowship were given by Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins of Weston, Mass. The services 
were generally felt to be very impressive 
by the large company who were present. 


Stipends Aggregate $12,000 


The Society for Ministerial Relief dis- 
tributes its benefactions under the seal of 
confidential correspondence, but its annual 
meeting on May 12 disclosed some inter- 
esting facts. The amount available for 
the past year reached a sum exceeding 
$12,000, and this very considerable aid 
was received by twenty-six aged or infirm 
ministers and by eight wives or daughters 
of deceased ministers, at a total cost for 
administration of $20 for a safety deposit 
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box and $4 for the services of the secre- 
tary. This society receives each year 
touching applications for aid which with 
its present resources it is unable to grant, 
and the modest stipends now given should 
be in some cases materially increased. 
Here is one more inviting opportunity for 
gift or bequest. : 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcement 


Rowland Forrest Nye of the senior class 
of Meadville Theological School has made 
application to this Committee for the 
certificate of commendation regularly is- 
sued by us. Signed: W. R. Hunt, George 
W. Smith, EH. C. Smith, Middle States 
Fellowship Committee. 


Meetings and Conferences 
Church Officials Meet 


In the interest of the churches of the 
Worcester Conference a significant gath- 
ering of about seventy-five of their officials 
met in the parish house of the Second 
Parish in Worcester on May 5, to con- 
sider the subject of more effective organ- 
ization. The meeting resulted from an 
article that appeared recently in THE 
CHRISTIAN RecisteR entitled “For the 
Preacher: 3144, Cents a Week.” That 
article revealed an intolerable situation in 
several of the churches and the need of 
better methods of church financing. ‘The 
meeting was presided over by A. F. But- 
terworth of Brookfield, first vice-president 
of the Conference. Prayer was offered 
by Rey, Ralph EH. Conner of Marlboro. In 
explaining the purpose of the meeting, 
Rey. J. C. Duncan of Clinton, secretary, 
said: “When all that many Unitarians 
contribute toward the support of their 
church is from $1 to $10 a year, we are 
convinced that either the Unitarian 
Church is doomed to die or we must wake 
up and organize ourselves for more effec- 
tive service. We have met here to discuss 
the subject of ‘Church Organization’ be- 
cause we are assured that a new day has 
dawned for Unitarianism in America. We 
are on the eve of the greatest advance of 
the Unitarian Church that it has ever 
made. And he will be deemed a poor 
Unitarian who does not dig deep down 
into his pocket and give generously to 
this most glorious of all causes—the 
cause of Liberal Religion.” 
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The first speaker was Chief Justice 

Rugg. In speaking of what the laymen 

want of the ministers to-day he said they 

did not want theological or literary or 

political or economic essays, but that they 


PULPIT SUPPLY 


Rev. I..P. Quimby, Malden, Tel. 394W, will supply for 
parishes or ministers. Cut this out, 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


HARVARD SUMMER © 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


conducted under the auspices of the 
Faculty of Divinity in Harvard University 
Thirteenth Session, July 6-23, 1920 


Lectures on religious and ethical problems 
of current interest by men of distinction in 
various fields. Fee $15. Board and room in~ 
a university dormitory from $28.75 to $38.25 
for the session. For particulars address the 
Secretary of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


The Annual Meetings on Star Island 
aoe been arranged for the following 
ates :— 


July 6 to 20, Isles of Shoals 
Association Meetings. 
July 17 to 19, Star Island 
Conference, Unitarian 
Young People. ; 


July 21 to 27, Sunday School 
Institute Meetings. 


A large attendance is desired. 


For a circular giving complete infor- 
mation regarding location of rooms, 
prices, and other particulars, send to 
Mr. AupEN V. Knene, 40 Fayette 
Street, Watertown, Mass. 


25 Beacon Street 


THE PENTECOST OF AMERICAN 
UNITARIANISM -. © 
CHANNING’S BALTIMORE SERMON 
A paper by Rev. Charles H. Lyttle 


The personalities and circumstances of its delivery with 
a brief analysis of the sermon itself 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS + 


Boston, Massachusetts 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH RHGISTHR 
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THe WaysIpDE PULPIT 


What thou art 
in the sight of 
God 
that thou truly art. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS 


did want. real religious or spiritual ser- 
mons and examples of religious activity 
all through the week. What the ministers 
want, of the laymen was voiced by Rey. 


Maxwell Savage. He-emphasized the im- 
portance of their co-operation and the ap- 
lication of their business acumen to the 
organization of the affairs of the church. 
Two parish workers, Miss Carter of the 
Second Parish, Worcester, and Miss 
McClintock of Marlboro, told of their ex- 
periences in conducting the Sunday-schvol 
and holding the interest of the children. 

“Wnlisting Church Members” was the 
topic considered by Rev, John Mark. He 
advocated a campaign for members, and 
told of his success in securing members 
for his church in Uxbridge. “Advertising 
the Church” was discussed by Dr. Pease 
of Fitchburg. He told of the publicity 
methods employed through the weekly 
calendar, the Wayside Pulpit, the press, 
and attendance at church. : 

Speaking of raising the church budget, 
Frank Smith, Esq. Jr., of Worcester, 
made light of that bugaboo, a church 
debt. He told a story of the way in which 
the Second Parish in Worcester changed 
from the system of renting pews to the 
pledge system and increasing the church 
budget from $5,000 to $14,000. Mr. C. 
Willis Bennett of Fitchburg was inyited 
to follow Mr. Smith in discussing the 
same subject. He sent the following let- 
ter: “Yes, I think we have the best or- 
ganization out at our First Parish, and 
everybody seems to be alive to the situa- 
tion. We certainly made a good begin- 
ning when we had our every-member 
canvass a year ago, and that every- 
member canvass meant just what those 
words imply. We not only got pledges 
from the heads of the family, but also 
from every individual member of the 
family who was earning. I took the 
stand that the day had gone by when we 
should feel free to sit in father’s pew and 
let father pay all the bills, and the idea 
of asking everybody to contribute gives 
that individual responsibility which is 
needed in a well-organized society.” 

The subject of “Disbursing the Budget” 
with special reference to the minister’s 
salary was discussed by two laymen,— 
C. A. Root of Uxbridge, and Edward M. 
Allen of Marlboro. Both speakers said 
that the little pamphlet prepared by the 
secretary of the Conference setting forth 
the extent to which the churches are en- 
dowed and the salaries paid the preachers 
had opened their eyes. Mr. Root advo- 
eated to begin with doubling the salaries 
paid five years ago, and Mr. Allen thought 


- that from $1,500 to $2,000 should be the 
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minimum that any Unitarian minister 
should receive. Before closing,’ it was 
voted to endorse a United Campaign for 
funds to finance the various Unitarian en- 
terprises. Substantial refreshments were 
served by a committee of the Worcester 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League and the 
Branch Alliance of the Second Parish, for 
which the hearty thanks of all present 
were extended. The last speaker of the 
evening was George S. Baldwin, a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Laymen’s League. 
He told of the progress of the League and 
its interest in the civie affairs of the 
community. He exhibited specimens of 
church publicity adopted by the League 
in Providence, and invited all the mem- 
bers to make use of the Unity House in 
Boston. It was the unanimous opinion of 
those present that this getting together of 
the officials of the churches to talk over 
the best business methods to be adopted 
was well worth attending. James C. 
Dunean, Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 
Tribute to an Unusual Churchwoman 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rey. A. M. Rihbany: The Church of the 
Disciples held its annual meeting on April 
28 with a large attendance, a social sup- 
per, and the presentation of most encour- 
aging reports from the various depart- 
ments of the church activities. A promi- 
nent feature of the exercises was the 
notice taken of Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beat- 
ley’s retirement from the office of superin- 
tendent of the Disciples School, a position 
filled by her for more than twenty years. 
Mrs. Beatley became superintendent in 
1894, bringing to that office a spirit of 
high endeavor, a consecrated purpose, and 
a rich intellectual endowment, and gather- 
ing about her a group of faithful teachers 
inspired by her own ardor and giving her 
cordial support. The graded course of 
lessons was worked out, a practical inter- 
est in social service established, and im- 
pressive rituals formulated for the open- 
ing and closing of the school sessions and 
for various special occasions. In addition 
to her immediate work in the school Mrs. 
Beatley has broadened her acquaintance 
and influence by attending hundreds of 
meetings, by an extended correspondence, 
and by an alert interest in every move- 
ment for the welfare of humanity. The 
principles and methods thus developed by 
Mrs. Beatley have had a widespread in- 
fluence with other organizations, and the 
Diseiples School has become well known 
as a model of excellence. Such is the ex- 
ample and the standard of this high- 
souled, clear-headed, and most efficient 
woman, who has carried on her work with 
unparalleled loyalty and devotion; and 
the Church of the Disciples thus testifies 
its admiration for her character and 
achievements, its affection for her person- 
ality, and its best wishes for a long and 
happy continuance of hgr most useful life. 


Mr. Kent Resigns 
New OrieAns, LA.—First Unitarian 
Church: The minister, Rey. George Kent, 
on account of serious illness, has resigned. 
The congregation is looking for a new 
minister, The church has agreed to pay 
Mr. Kent’s salary until September 30 next. 
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Mr. Kent has been unable to preach for 
six Sundays and during that entire time 
the Laymen’s League has been conducting 
all of the Sunday services. 


Until the New Church is Built 


New York, N.Y.—West Side Unitarian 
Church, Rey, Charles Francis Potter: Earl 
Hall at Columbia University is the tem- 


“8 Favorite form of investment for older 
Annuities ministers, teachers, etc. Income payable 

i monthly, quarterly, or annually. For 
particulars, write, giving date of birth, to Gmrorcr H, 
Youna, 50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


A MINISTER AND WIFE having a country parish 
need a car, but feel they can pay only $500. Has any 
one a Ford Sedan for that price? Address U, care 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PLEASANT SUMMER HOME for helper in family 
of three ladies in Needham. June 1 to November 1. 
Pay $10. Nolaundry. Must be good cook. Refer- 
ences. Address W, care CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


FOR SALE.—Single house, 275 Newbury Street, City. 

Occupied by owner. 14 rooms and 2 baths; gas and 

electric lights; ‘steam and hot air furnace. Exception- 

ally sunny exposure. Every modern convenience, 

a Jostsn Minor Fowurr, 50 Congress Street, 
oston. 


FOR RENT, Maine Coast: Furnished house, de- 
lightful situation in small village, facing harbor and 
ocean, Six bed-chambers, bath, fireplaces, screened 
porch. Garage. Near splendid beach. Cool, quiet, 
surrounded by woods. Write ‘‘Prospect,’’ care CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 

Island, N.Y. July 7-August 18, 1920. Canoe- 

ing, Bathing, Aisthetic Dancing, Domestic Sci- 

énece, Music (extra). Apply to Mrs. William 

a a cad 317 West 107th Street, New York 
y. 


WANTED—Liberal Protestant minister desires 
to obtain an automobile. Unable to pay much 
because of low salary. Address ‘‘X,’” care THD 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


CAMP FOR BOYS 


Unusual opportunity during July and 
August for 6 or 8 boys aged 9 to 12. Ideal 
camp location, Highlands, Wingaersheak 
Beach, West Gloucester, Mass. Bird life, 
tree life, sand dunes and the ocean. In- 
dividual care and guidance. Reasonable 
terms. Address JAMES O. FaGan, Box 3, 
Waverley 79, Mass. 


FREE BOOK EXCHANGE 


Through the courtesy of a number of 
Unitarian ministers and interested church 
workers a “Book Exchange” has been es- 
tablished in Channing Hall, for which we 
should be glad to receive books in good 
condition which are no longer needed by 
ministers and others. These will be placed 
on the shelves and will be available to 
those who call in person. Those desiring 
to contribute books are asked to send 
transportation charges prepaid. 

No list will be kept of these books, as 
it would be manifestly impossible to keep 
such a list up-to-date. 

Please address packages to W. Forbes 
Robertson, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., and mark “For the Channing Hall 
Book HExchange.” 

W. Forses RoBertson. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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porary meeting-place of the church for 
morning worship, but social affairs are 
necessarily held in other places at con- 
siderable inconvenience and expense. The 
societies of the church are accommodat- 
ing themselves to the needs of the situ- 
ation. The Ladies’ Aid Society gave an 
entertainment and dance on the evening 
of April 28 in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel Plaza. The three-act play “The 
Chinese Lantern’ by Laurence Housman 
was given by a group of clever young 
amateurs. The evening was successful 
Socially and financially. The proceeds 
were given to the building fund for the 
new church. The installation of Rey. Mr. 
Potter was held in Earl Hall April 1, and 
was notable not only for the distinguished 
mnen who extended a welcome to the new 
minister, but even more for the tone of 
Spiritual exaltation which prevailed. The 
intense earnestness of people, pastor, and 
speakers was very evident. There was 
nothing perfunctory about the installation. 
The notes most frequently sounded were 
democracy, world-vision, and a real relig- 
ion for living men and women. Instead 
of the customary installation sermon, 
there were six short speeches by Rey. 
W. R. Hunt, Prof. George A. Coe, Dr. 
Merle St. C. Wright, Rev. W. H. Drum- 
mond of London, Mr. John Burnet Nash, 
and Dr. William L, Sullivan. The attend- 
ance at the morning service has been 
steadily increasing. There are many 
visitors from other Unitarian churches 
and a large number of strangers, some 
of whom become interested and sign appli- 
eations for church membership. The en- 
tire membership list is being revised and 
an every-member budget campaign’ is in 
progress. 


Personals 


Rey. HE. Stanton Hodgin of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has accepted a call to become min- 
ister of the First Congregational Society 
of New Bedford, Mass. 


Rey. Granville Pierce has resigned at 
Green Harbor, Mass., to accept a call to 
Warwick, Mass., where he was pastor 
twelve years ago. The Grace Chapel So- 
ciety accepted his resignation with deep 
regret. 


Mr. Charles H. Strong, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, has arrived 
in Wngland, where he will visit a number 
of Unitarian churches and take part in a 
large mass meeting of laymen who invited 
him to tell them about the success of the 
American laymen’s organization. 


Acknowledgments of Offerings 


The churches and individuals contributed a 
total of $66,000 for missionary work 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged.............. $44,883.08 


April 24. Society in Waverley, Mass. 10.00 

24. Miss Gladys Parker, Apple- 
TON. Wilke sitet 10a sl crag 5.00 

24. Society in Winchendon, 
MiRBEaie cu. ont en pee « 3 oe 104.35 

24. Sun a ay School, Gardner, 
MASKS A Pty. clereptece: <a ae 5.00 

24. Hingham Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 10.00 

24 ee Adeline Willis, Naples, 
eee. hee ee 10.00 
24. aueiety in Nashville, Tenn. 10.00 

24. Society in Concord, N.H.. 


278.99 
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? Concord, N.H., Branch Wom- 


‘ ‘p ‘irst Unitarian Church, Cin- 


einnati, Ohio, Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 


. Sunday School, All Souls 


Sole rch, Winnipeg, Can- 


. fonn H. Winter, North 
Adams,» MiGiive as @ isis fs 
. First Congregational So- 


ciety, New Bedford, Mass. 


24. Society in Memphis, Tenn. 


24. Mrs. Anna HB. 


Wise, St. 


Albans, Vt., additional. . 


24. Society in Toronto, Ontario 


. Society in Spokane, Wash. 
. Society in?@roy, N.Y....... 


24. Society in Lebanon, N.H... 


. Society in Bolton, Mass.... 
3. Society in Sharon, Mass... 
26. Second 


Unitarian Society, 
Brookline, Mass......... 


A Wriend .. scr aieieaistele © <<. 


26. Society in Davenport, Ia... 
26. First Unitarian Congrega- 


. Second 


tional Society, Wilton 
Centre, IN. Bigsmeminitee «0a 


3. Society in Edmonton, Al- 


Dert]a «cic: cctsteeeinotele o> 


3. First Unitarian Church, 


Philadelphia, Pa., to cre- 
ate a life membership. . 


. Society in Hudson, Mass... 
. Hudson, 


Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance. 


3. Society in Santa Barbara, 


Calif Pies .- oan 


26. Soe ty in Newburgh, N.Y. 
26. Society in Long Beach, 


Calif. . i .<s0 eee ste «5 


3. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass. 

3. Society in Cohasset, Mass. 

3. Unity Church, Brooklyn, 
_N. ae 


N.Y 
4 Carel: es the Unity, Worces- 


ter,. Mass... eee ae 
Parish, Worcester, 
Mase. 22 tosis Wie & tlare et ois tee 


. Society in Weston, Mass... 
3. Society in Bedford, Mass... 


26. First Congregational So- 


ciety, Lexington, Mass., 
aiditional<. seams oe 


. Society in Burlington, Vt.. 


26. Society in Albany, N.Y.. 


3. G. A. Purdie, Wellesley Hills, 


MASS... :\ 455. gf hetero e aie 


. Miss Gertrude D. Fletcher, 


Westford; ‘Massiw.ec:... 


. Society in Franklin, N.H... 
. First Parish Church, Dor- 


chester, Mass., additional 


26. Rev. Frank L. Phalen, 


. Society in Taunton, 
. Society in Helena, Mont... 
. Society in Yarmouth, Me... 
. Unity Church, Natick, Mass. 
. Society in Holyoke, Mass... 
. Society in Wilmington, Del., 


. Rev. and Mrs. 


Togus; M@is .arceeeels iocs,< 


. Associate Members........ 
. Barnard Memorial, Boston, 


MA BS: w:.: vial steams 5's 


27. Channing Religious Society, 


Newton, Mass........... 


. Society in Carlisle, Mass... 
. Society in Sanford, Me..... 
. Society in Fresno, Calif... 
. Henry H. McNamee, Wabash, 


ING... oc 6 oc nlal otc: «: 
Mass. 


additional... ..cteae «9 =< 


. Miss Marion P. Bolles, New 


York, N.Y 


ee ee 


. Third Congregational So- 


ciety, Cambridge, Mass.. 


. Society in North ‘Andover, 


UC ere: eee 


. Society in North Andover, 


Mass., to create a life 
membership? 2. ae ieee ss 


. Society in Melrose, Mass... 
. Framingham, Mass., Branch 


Women’s Alliance....... 


. Society in Sturbridge, Mass. 
. Society in Orange, N.J 


. First Congregational So- 


ciety, New Bedford, Mass., 
additional (iv5. iG). tieeaaen a 
George L. 
Mason, North Orange, 
MAasbB... «+ c.y sienna ces 


. Miss Emma M. Brown, Read- 


Ing,, ‘MaSS.¢ seas epee 


. Rolla Myer, Horse Shoe 


Bend, Ida 


- Society in West Upton, 


Mass., additional.. 


. Society in Washington, D.C. 
. First Parish, Hingham, 


Mags... o)s-sccns s&s ee 


. Society in Lawrence, Mass. 


500.00 
1,013.43 


1,135.00 
20.00 


20.00 
218.31 
50.00 
5.00 


5.00 
250.00 


132.82 


10.00 
18.00 


10.00 


249.91 
21.00 


261.01 
10.00 


“ 
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; eoetally in Ayer, Mass.. 
. First Congregational So- 


ciety, West Bridgewater, 


. Society in Dover, N.H.. 
. First Congregational So- 


ciety, Quincy, Mass. 


. First Parish, Hast Bridge- 


water, Mass., additional.. 


. Society in Lincolnville, Me. 
. Church of the Redeemer, 


New Brighton, N.Y...... 


. Society in Sanford, Me. 
. Society in New Orleans, La. 


additional. ..6 6 ie % --o 


. Church of the Messiah, St. 


Louis, Whos onesies stetetenun 


. Hawes Unitarian Congrega- 


tional Church, South Bos- 
ton Masson rere ere 


. Society in Medfield, Mass... 
. First Unitarian Society of 


Montague, Mass......... 


. Dover, N.H., Branch Wom- 


on’ s AIBC... coramrries 


DEB SSS, 1 je.a's acetates greite teins 


. Society in Detroit, Mich... 
. First Unitarian Parish, 


South Natick, Mass.. 


. Society in Niagara Falls, 
N.Y 


Ce 


. Second Congregational Uni- 


cat pe Church, New York, 


line, DL CYT eign he irs 


. William L. Voigt, New York, 


N.Y., to create a life mem- 
DORSDID or rersa.s ay) ore auets 


. First Chureh in Roxbury, 


Boston, Mass., additional 


28. Society in Brewster, Mass.. 
28. First Unitarian -Church, 


Philadelphia, Pa., addi- 
Mona 5 sks cie sere ote 


. Society in Dayton, Ohio... 
. Miss Ella J. Spooner, Bos- 


ton, MaAsS;..f tien evcienes - ateraiy 


. First ee Brighton, 


BT be a a SO RD Co 


F Naciety in Sherborn, Mass. 
. Sanford, Me., Branch Wom- 


en’s Alliance Ae tas oe 


. First Parish, Brighton, 


Mass., additional........ 


. Society in Dighton, Mass... 


Bo dety in Chestnut Hill, 


. Society in Lynn, Mass., ad- 


ditional. eee we eee ceeas 


. Society in Greenfield, Mass. 
. Society in Uxbridge, Mass. 
. Society in Nashua, N.H... 
. Society in Nashua, N.H., to 


create a life membership 


. Society in Harvard, Mass. 


29. Society in Presque Isle, Me. 


. King’s Chapel, 


. Society in Dedham, Mass. 
. Northside Unitarian Church, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., additional 


. Society in Chelmsford, Mass. 
. Society in Plainfield, N.J... 
. University Unitarian Church, 


Seattle, Wash........... 


. Society in Quincy, IIl.. 
‘ apie? A in San Francisco, 


Calif. sis voters ss tanta «ok 


5 Church of the Unity, Dor- 


chester, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 


. Society in Groton, Mass., 


Additionals<. 50. see 


. Society in Northboro, Mass. 
. Northboro, Mass., 


Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 


. Society in Needham, Mass. 
4 re Ferlee, West Roxbury, 


i Sonlete in Hartford, Conn., 


(including $50 in loving 
memory of Rev. Joseph 
Weatte) nian arti ertarae ae 


. Society in Leicester, Mass., 


additionaly. Ja, eae ets 


Boston, 
Mass., additional. 


. Society in Urbana, Iil.. 
. Second Unitarian Society, 


Brookline, Mass., ad di- 
‘tional .'.’. fs cascsusiee OMe 


. First Parish, Cambridge, 


Mass., Branch Women’s 
» AlbaAneesskio Se .ccea 
Society in Indianapolis, ind. 


. Society in Eugene, Ore.. 
. Society in Reading, Mass.. 
. Society in Reading, Mass., i 


2 create a life menDere 


" Society ‘in Lincoln, Neb.. 
is pociety. in Scituate, Mass... 


Berlin, Mass., Branch Wom- 
en’s Alifance. dahon 228 


30.00. 
22.00 
10.00 
250.00 


15.00 
2.00 


40.00 
50.00 


* 20.00 
165.50 
35:00 
5.00 
5.00 


10.00 
312.55 


19.00 
13.30 


600.00 
5.00 


50.00 
20.00 
15.00 
4.34 
50.00 
5.00 


90.00 
53.00 


5.00 


10.00 
26.00 


750.00 


25.00 
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. Society 


C Mrs 


. Society in Westwood, 


. Society in 
. Society in 
. Society in 
. Society in 
. Third Congregational So- 


. Socie 
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. Society in Passaic, N.J..... ; 
. Society in Waterville, Me. 
. First Congregational Church, 


New York, N.Y., addi- 
SOT AE We coe aceele teks 1024 ota 


. Society in Dallas, Tex.. 
. Mrs. 


William D. Gaillard, 
New York, N.Y 


. Society in Bangor, Me., ad- 


ditional 


ee eh ee Oe ae a 


. Society in Dedham, Mass., 


RAGITIONGL Tria Passe = he ss 


. Society in Westwood, Mass., 


additional. 


ee ed 


. Society in Westwood, Mass., 


to create a life member- 
shi 


. First Unitarian Society, Chi- 


COMD, HIRE. creas orcFetseeteses 


. Society in Shirley, Mass... 
. Shirley, Mass., Branch Wom- 


er SAN anee 3. 5 sere ate © 


. Society in Saco, Me....... 
. Society in Roanoke, Va..... 
. Society in Littleton, Mass. 
. Society in Littleton, Mass., 


to create life memberships 


. Society in Virginia, Minn.. 
. Society in Angora, 


Minn., 
BEGIMGHAL Ghee. choles cates 


. Society in Beverly, Mass... 
. Society in Ellsworth, Me... 
. Society in Lowell, Mass... 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Branch 

Women’s Alliance....... 
in Groton, Mass., 
MOMPELGTION ois. 1 Waser eed ae 


. Second Church, Marshfield 


BERLE ERR, crates ose lapus, 9 


. Society in Norwell, Mass... 
. Society in Walpole, Mass... 
. Society in Hudson, 


Mass., 
RAGUIONAL «sane oc wheres 


. Society in Whitman, Mass. 
. Wollaston, Mass., Branch 


Women’s Alliance....... 


. Wayland, Mass., Branch 


Women’s Alliance....... 


. Society in Duxbury, Mass. 
. Second Church, Marshfield 


Hills, Mass., additional. . 


. First Congregational So- 


ciety, Bridgewater, Mass. 


. First Congregational So- 


ciety, Bridgewater, Mass., 
to create a life member- 


ship 
. Miss Ridbde on ——— 


wood, Minn.. 
and Mrs. F. M. Mc- 
Garry, Grafton, Mass.. 


. First Parish, Hingham, 


Mass., additional. 
Mass.. A 
HOGIMION A) err ss een. Ss es 


. First Unitarian Societ 


y; 
West Newton, Mass..... 


. Society in Peterboro, N.H. 
. Arlington Street Church, 


IB ORTON: NAHAS: ole pease cre eree 


. First Parish, Brighton, 


Mass., additional. 


. University Unitarian ‘Church, 


Seattle, Wash., Branch 
Women’s ‘Alliance....... 


. Society in Braintree, Mass. 
. Unity Church, Chicago, Il. 


in Bellingham, 


Houlton, Me... 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Redlands, Calif. 
Milford, N.H... 


ciety, Cambridge, Mass., 
ROGIMORAL ) 4 5 Ge... <pafen bs 


. Unitarian Church of All 


Souls (correspondence). . 


. Unitarian Church of All 


Souls (correspondence), 
to create life memberships 


. Mrs. Anne = Damon, Con- 


AEC cy WS Sia hstage sax ers one 
Third erieions Society, Dor- 
chester, M 


. Society in Peterboro, N.H., 


BOGMION! © r. Hescnuate nics 


. Second Unitarian Society, 


West Somerville, Mass... 


. Roslindale Unitarian ssbet ip 


Roslindale, Mass.. 


. Society in Lynchburg, ‘Va.. 
. Church of the Redeemer, 


New Brighton, N.Y., addi- 
HODAN ears: 


ee 


. Miss Linnie M. Poole, Rock- 


land, 


. Society in Beverly, Mass., 


WI OTELON Gea aus oo %, Susie! 0 


. Society in. Winchester, 


Mass., additional. 


i ‘Society in Santa Ana, “Calif. 
. Mrs. Eliza te M 


Stanard, 


ee ae 


Brighton, I 


Rocea in ‘Gani, Mass... . | 
in Biota; Cait. ety 


10.00 
75.00 


100.00 
15.00 


100.00 
10.00 
13.00 

8.00 

7.00 
25.00 
15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
26.00 


25.00 
15.00 


5.00 
15.00 
10.00 
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30. Hemet, Calif., Branch Wom- 


en’s Alliance. .-eeneres : 20.00 
30. Society in Ridgewood, N.J., 

additional. «. . Say eee 10.00 
30. Society in Castine, Me... .. 20.00 
30. First Parish, Cambridge, 

Mass., additional. 90.00 
30. Sunday Banoo), Hubbards- 

tor; “MASS... ...'s sntaeeeeeeeee 2.00 
30. Marshfield “Hills, Mass. 

Branch Women’s Alliance ° 5.00 
30. Westminster Congregational 

Society, Providence, R.I., 

additional. ..........+.% 2.00 
80. Society in Dover, Mass.. 10.00 
30. Society in Alton, Ii.., addi- 

tonal. <i. +... queers 20.50 
30. Charleston, S.C., Branch 

Women’s Alliance....... 5.00 
30. Brockton, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance....... 2.00 
80. Society in Ithaca, N.Y., ad- 

Gitional. ..°. . cveameeeeetetars tele 9.23 


Man 0 
30. Hinsdale, Ill., Branch Wom- 
en’s Alliance............ 2.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


April 24. Society in Barre, Mass..... 10.00 
24. Sunday School, Burlington, 
(eee eee 15.00 
27. Sunday School, Taunton, 
MASS, .....:. . + <i ts aie 25.00 
29. Income of invested funds.. 1,000.00 
30. Sunday School, Sanford, Me. 5.00 
30. Sunday School, Second 
Church, Marshfield Hills, 
MASS... ... . «ste ere 1.00 
30. Sunday School, Leominster, 
Mas. .....- . spereeenaane 10.00 
30. First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church, New York, 
INEY Sw’... . Shope ee: oete 25.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
April 24. Sunday School, Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, 
Ma SS. .'<..'.'. «cue ee wc . 27.55 
29. Sunday School, Belmont, 
DEASS:: . . uve aw eee 5.00 
29. Sunday School, First Parish, 
West Roxbury, Mass.... 3.04 
30. Sunday School, Westminster 
Congregational §S oc iety, 
Providence, Bul... cen +s 10.00 
380. Sunday School, Norwell, 
MASS... . «soe eeeeteere a aise 10.00 
30. Sunday School, Cohasset, 
MASS... ... <Liceeeee tees 5.00 
$66,408.74 


Henry M. Wit1LiAMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mme. Loyson’s “Aide’’ Expands 
The following contributions to Mme. 


Loyson’s “Aide aux Enfants” since the 
last report are gratefully acknowledged :— 
Previously acknowledged by Mrs. 
Wendtes Jiy..<...... aoe eet $6,849.90 
Previously acknowledged “by Mrs. 
IND VOS dactelate | <-+ ss » «5p RRnaee tole ici 2,420.26 
$9,270.16 
Be Ae STO WI cine. ++ » «aks Oteees ate ie yois 8.00 
Plymouth, Mass., Lend a Hand Club.. 5.00 
Alliance Branches :— 
WieitUpten; Mass.:(Neepaeee oes «> 5.00 
Brookline, Mass., Sect Church, 3.00 
Chelmsford, Mass..... 2 er RO 5.00 
Braintree, Mass. ../ creamer te tt 5.00 
Bloomington, Tl)... Seer 2.00 
Bast: Boston;..Massi..; Stunts ivi. « 5.00 
Concordia N:H.: ... . aaeenie) are ete e 5.00 
Pivot, “Mass. «|. sicprmpstietiic eevee 10.00 
MOMCOLA, MASS. ........ wis sale as, Male "sus: otc 50.00 
Pale. OTe: ...\.'. .) chee te ieee Ce 5.00 
BiImoh a, IVMASS .. vauies breare era latehawe. 3 10.00 


$9,383.16 


The work is still needed. Mme. Loyson 
writes: “I am now being asked to take 
care of three more devastated villages 
near my secteur. I long to do so, and will 
go next week to see what can be done for 
them. I find it hard to refuse now when 
so many organizations are ceasing work. 
I always seem to find a corner in my 
heart for a ruined village.” She still looks 
to her friends in America for their con-: 


s 


‘ 


i 
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tinued support of her work. Further 
contributions should be sent to Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Tope. 


For Children of Bible Lands 


The New York office of the American 
Committee for Relief in the Near East 
makes acknowledgment of contributions 
from Unitarian churches and schools as 
follows :— ‘ 


Previously acknowledged............ $5,106.97 
Mars Srta wa. CAMARA’ « 5 sco.0% + sueze: 8 5.00 
8. East Boston, Mass., Sunday- 
school and Members...... 34.74 
9. Quincy, Mass., First Parish 
SCHOOL. eis 0 cin wee .cae s 25,00 
LS. “Barmeveld, eNoXcc: «dsc eee 10.00 
16. Haverhill, Masti. sox ~.o ere’: 1.75 
DU ASCO SRER ES: 5.3 aie gieteveracss, hed 2.00 
17. Lexington, Mass., First Parish 
SCHOOL. ..cn gle vores ee oe 21.00 
22. Somerville, Mass. First 
Parish \Schoolsic:. iif «oe sn 8.00 
ou) DATRC, MASS oor tactis Sante es ols 10.00 
23. Providence, R.I., Westminster 
Church” Schools. .:. sce. 25.00 
LGEGAMLO GHEGs sec cfethae <0 oelee eae Tye « $5,249.46 


Contributions should be sent to Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, Treasurer, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
Our New Year Begins Now 


Write for Programme for Local Church Activity 


16 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


PIPE ORGAN WANTED 


Three or four manuals, international 
pitch, pipes and action uninjured. Give 
dimensions, specification, number of notes 
in manuals and pedal; kind of action, 
builder, age, where located and lowest 
spot-cash price. H. R. Fuier, 720 Jef- 


B 


ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Generations doing one thing well 


Robertson Paper Co. 


EstTaBLisHEeD 1864 


Manufactures folding boxes and the 
paper from which they are made, com- 
bining two profits. 


Net earnings are over four times the 
interest charges on the 8% preferred 
stock. 


This stock is tax free in Massachu- 
setts and participates equally with the 
common stock above 8%. 


May we send you details? 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 


Stock Exchanges 


Please patronize our advertisers 


| ~s PLEASANTRIES 


Sunday-school Teacher: “Why was 
Saint Paul released from prison?” Bright 
Scholar; “His time was up.’—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


‘Mother, what are you going to give 
me for my birthday?” “Oh! anything to 
keep you quiet.” ‘‘Well, I don’t think any- 
thing will keep me quiet except a drum! Ye 
.—London Opinion. 


“JT know a man that got six barrels of 
potatoes for five dollars.” “How'd he work 
He “He offered to give five dollars a 
the best specimen of a potato sent him.” 
Notre Dame Juggler. 


to—er—advertise in your 
paper for a house.” ‘Yes, sir. How many 
insertions? We make a reduction for a 
twelve months’ series, or there is our cheap 


eoutract for three years or over.”—London 
Opinion. 
Southern Woman: “You New Eng- 


landers must not think you have a corner 
in conscience even if the ‘New England 
conscience’ has become a byword.” Bos- 
ton Woman: “No, you are right. Uni- 
tarianism, the flower of the New England 
conscience, is rapidly spreading.” P. 


An old lady, leaving church after a 
service which had been attended by a 
crowded congregation, was heard to say, 
“Tf every one else would only do as I do, 
and stay quietly in their seats till every 
one else has gone out, there would not be 
such a crush at the doors !’—Milwaukee 


Sentinel. 


An old lady noted for her exceptional 
gifts as a gossip was conversing with a 
member of the faculty of a near-by col- 
lege, a man who is interested in matters 
sociological, when he chanced to observe, 
rather tritely, “After all, Mrs. Muggins, 
one-half of the world, you know, doesn’t 
know how the other half lives.” “Yes,” 
said Mrs. Muggins, “and isn’t it provok- 
ing?’—Harper’s Magazme. 

The elevator boy was only ten years 
“old and small for his age. Into the build- 
ing came a regular fat man. He eyed 
the lad for a moment and then observed: 
“You're a pretty small boy to be runnin’ 
an elevator, ain’t you?’ “Yes, sir,” an- 
‘swered the boy, and there was a twinkle 
in his eye. “But you see they hired me 
’ecause the ropes broke with the heavier 
boys.” ‘The fat man took his way up the 
winding stairs—New York Hvening Post. 


Mr. Smith, hearing music at his neigh- 
bor’s house, decided he would drop in and 
see how they were. Mr. Jones welcomed 
him and ushered him into the parlor, 
where his daughter was playing the piano 
‘and his son singing. Mr. Smith begged 
them to continue. They consented. The 
first song they selected was ‘Mother.” 
They. sang this very feelingly and then 
‘father joined in the chorus. This was fol- 
lowed by ‘Mother Machree” and other of 
like sentiment. Then they stopped for a 
while and Mr. Jones commented on songs 
about mother—how true they were, how 
dear, and how they loved to sing them. 
Then, as Mrs. Jones hadn’t appeared yet, 
Mr. Smith inquired about her state of 
health. “Oh,” said Mr. Jones, “she’s well 
enough. She’s in the kitchen doing the 
dishes, but after she has finished and has 
taken in the wood she’ll join us.”—Judge. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current 
pensions for aged ministers, and 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for. 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the American® 
Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge James 
Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. Loring, 
Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., "West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill "Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, May 30, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain, Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 


school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STKEET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service atll. Ves- 

er service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
Baily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, May 30, Mr. Hanson 
will preach, Book Sermon, “‘ Life of Rev. Charles Har- 
grove,” by L. P. Jacks, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Beacon 
Street-Reservoir cars passdoor. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service at 11. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Serviceat1la.m. Sunday, May 30, 
Rev. Harry Lutz of Newton will preach. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


KING'S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and Bchool 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, .D., minister, 
Sunday service at 10.30 a.m. Sunday, May 30, Dr. 
Brown will preach. Chorus choir of thirty male voices. 
oe, te pochase C. Cabot, director. Church open daily 

tol 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles EB. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
ofeachmonth. Thechurch is open daily from 9 to 8. 
All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Sunday, May 30, Rev. Mr. Rihbany will 
preach. Subject, “A Nation's Memorials.’”’ Church 
services at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Andrew Memorial Exercises. Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary classes at 11 a.m. Collection for Social Service 
Committee. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, WELLESLEY HILLS. 
Rev. Walter S. Swisher, minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. 
Five sermons for the times. Sunday, May 30, ‘‘Re- 
ligion and the New Psychology: The emotional basis of 
religion—Unconscious motives which grow out of the 
primitive emotional urge—Man incurably religious— 
The influence of Freud and his followers upon modern 
religious thought.’’ 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern ap mooementias 
scholarly, practical, Libe: scholarshi Visions, 
a Two Summer Sessions at the ° Uni pbb lg 

Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 


fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. SourH- — 


wortH, D.D., President, 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
eadville, Pennsylvania 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports. 


College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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